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A LOST EMPIRE RESTORED. 


THE recovery of the lost empire of the Hittites is one of 
the most remarkable discoveries of modern times. Ancient 
history has made us all familiar with the glories of Egypt, As- 
syria and Babylon, Macedon and Persia, Greece and Rome, 
but it told us nothing of the great empire of the Hittites. 
Within the last few years, however, the mysterious records of 
Assyria and Egypt have begun to unfold their secrets ; and 
strange inscriptions have been found scattered over a wide area 
of Western Asia, which bring us face to face with an empire 
which was an honorable rival of Assyria and Egypt in their 
palmiest days, and which lasted for a longer period than Greece 
or Rome. From the nineteenth century B. Cc. to 717 B. C., % @. 
for a period of over 1200 years, when they were overthrown at 
their northern capital, Carchemish, by Sargon of Assyria, this 
great people controlled the destinies of Western Asia. 

From the AZgean Sea to the Euphrates, and from the Euxine 
to the Nile, the Hittite power at one time apparently exercised 
dominion. Their country thus included Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and perhaps Northern Egypt. When we remember the 
long period of their rule, from the nineteenth to the eighth 
centuries B. c.,— that period which saw the rise and fall of the 
most distinguished dynasties of Egypt; the wanderings of Abra- 
ham; the Exodus; the conquest of Palestine under Joshua ; 
the brilliant age of David and Solomon; the triumphs of As- 
syria; the extinction of the Northern Kingdom of Israel; even 
the siege of Troy, and the Homeric poems ; and when we re- 
member that all this wonderful history is associated, more or 
less intimately, with the Empire of the Hittites, we cannot but 
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feel interested in the part which the latter played, especially 
when we are informed that it held a controlling place. 

The restoration of this lost empire to its rightful position in 
ancient history is of peculiar interest to students of the Bible, 
as it throws a flood of light on many hitherto obscure and dis- 
puted passages. 

Until quite recently our knowledge of the Hittites was de- 
rived altogether from the Bible; and ignorant of the imperial 
power of this people, from the remarkable silence of ancient 
history, the impression we received was that the Hittites were 
a feeble tribe, of like strength with the Amorites, Jebusites, 
Edomites, and others with whom they are so frequently asso- 
ciated. Let us examine first of all the scriptural references to 
the Hittites upon which our knowledge of this people had been 
based. The scattered allusions in the Old Testament give us a 
very limited conception of their power. From Genesis x. 15, we 
learn that the Hittites, or children of Heth, were the descendants 
of Canaan, the son of Ham. From Genesis xv. 20, they are in- 
cluded among the tribes promised by Gop to Abraham and his 
seed. Abraham found them at Hebron, in the south of Palestine, 
the settled inhabitants and rightful owners of that part of the 
country, and bought from them the field and cave of Machpe- 
lah [Genesis xxiii. 4]. When Sarah died, Abraham stood up 
before the people of the land, the sons of Heth, and said, “ Give 
me the possessions,” etc., and he bought for a certain sum of 
money the field and cave of Machpelah, from Ephron the Hit- 
tite. This was in the nineteenth century B. c., and it is the 
earliest transfer of land on record, the first survey and title- 
deed. We thus find the Hittites the recognised owners of the 
soil on the high road from Jerusalem to Egypt, and living on 
friendly terms with the patriarchs. Esau, the grandson of 
Abraham, married several women of the Hittites, of the fami- 
lies of Elon and Beeri, and it was a cause of bitterness to Isaac 
and Rebekah [Genesis xxvi. 35]. In £xodus iii. 8, the Lorp 
appeared to Moses in the bush in Horeb, and told him that He 
had come down to deliver His people, and bring them up to the 
place of the Canaanites, Hittites, and other heathen peoples, 
then occupying Palestine. The Canaanites included, probably, 
all the Hamitic races of the land, among whom the Hittites 
were chief. We find them in many other places associated 
with the Canaanites of Palestine, but mentioned as though on 
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an equal footing. In Yoshkua i. 44, we have a more extended 
view of them. The Lorp defined the limits of the land that 
Israel was to possess in the words, “From the wilderness and 
this Lebanon, even untv the great river Euphrates, all the land 
of the Hittites, and unto the great sea, towards the going down 
of the sun, shall be your coast.” 

The Israelites met the Hittites in war, for the first time, 
in the battle of Jericho, along with the Amorites and others. 
[ Foshua xxiv. 11]. They took part in the various confedera- 
cies formed against Israel west of Jordan [Foshua ix. 1], espe- 
cially in the famous battle of Merom, where they are recog- 
nised by their horses and chariots [Foshua xi.3]. In the 
period of the Judges, we find them dwelling in the land and in- 
termarrying with the Israelites, who served their gods [ Fudges 
iii. 5]; and in Fudges i. 26, the man who betrayed Bethel or Luz 
to the children of Joseph, went into the land of the Hittites, 
and built a city which he called by the same name. We have 
here an intimation that the land of the Hittites was at a dis- 
tance from Palestine. The census of David extended as far as 
the Hittites at Kadesh (if we may so correct “ Tahtim-Hod- 
shi” [2 Samuel xxiv. 6, as suggested by the LXX.]. King David 
had Hittite warriors among his mighty men, Ahimelech and 
Uriah ; and Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the Hittite, was 
mother of Solomon, and ancestress of Curist. Solomon mar- 
ried Hittite women [1 Kings xi. 1]. Toi, King of Hamath, sent 
greetings and a present to David after his victory over Hadad- 
ezer [2 Samuel viii. 3-9]. Hamath was included in the limits 
of Solomon’s kingdom [2 Chronicles viii. 4]. In 1 Kings x. 29, 
horses and chariots were brought from Egypt for the kings of 
the Hittites. In 2 Kings vii. 6, the Syrians fled from Sama- 
ria for fear of the Hittites. From these passages we might in- 
fer that the Hittites were on an equal footing with the kings of 
Egypt and Syria. In Zzekiel xvi. 3, there is supposed to be an 
allusion to the retirement of the Hittites to Jerusalem, after 
the fall of the so-called Hyksos dynasty, and their expulsion 
from Egypt; for, according to some authorities, the Hyksos or 
Shepherd kings of Egypt were Hittites. 

These are about all the references to the Hittites in the 
Bible, and the impression was received that the Hittites were 
a Hamitic people; that they had communities or families in 
Palestine; and from the time of David, or earlier, kings anda 
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territory to the northeast. But they were regarded as a warlike 
tribe ; hence the peaceful transaction of Abraham with Ephron 
the Hittite was regarded by sceptics as unlikely ; and the pass- 
ing allusions to their wide domain were considered as evi- 
dences of the historical inaccuracy of Scripture, of its later 
origin, and the ignorance of its authors upon the history they 
pretended to record. 

Let us now turn to the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, 
and to the Hittite inscriptions themselves, and hear the won- 
derful story they have to tell concerning this people. Apart 
from the few fragmentary notices in the Bible, ancient history 
said nothing about them. The history of the Hittite empire 
has been buried for thousands of years in the mounds of 
ruined cities along the valley of the Euphrates and along the 
banks of the Nile. Travellers looked on the mysterious hiero- 
glyphics that covered the monuments of Egypt, but they could 
not read them; those voices of ancient history were as silent 
as the grave; while the curious inscriptions scattered over Asia 
Minor had no known origin and were almost forgotten. 

It belongs to the scholarship of this century to decipher the 
arrowheads of the ancient Assyrians, open their buried libraries 
and read them; to unfold the meaning of the strange charac- 
ters on the Egyptian monuments, and introduce us to the social 
and civil life of a people whose civilisation is hardly surpassed 
by modern times ; and to discover in these ancient records the 
astounding fact that an empire had been lost to history which 
had existed over one thousand years, worthy to be mentioned 
as their equal, and as illustrious in the arts of war and peace. 

With regard to the history of ancient Egypt, we were in- 
debted for our knowledge of it, outside of the Bible references 
and the misleading history of Herodotus, until the present cen- 
tury, to a few brief outlines and scattered fragments preserved 
by Eusebius, Julius Africanus, and a few others. Not until the 
hieroglyphics began to reveal their secrets, through the aid of 
the Rosetta stone, were we introduced to the volumes of the 
Egyptian historians themselves. 

From these monuments we learn that one of the most for- 
midable foes that Egypt had to encounter was the Kheta or 
Hittites of the Bible. There is a monument in the Louvre, 
dating from the first Pharaoh of the twelfth dynasty, over 1200 
years B. c., which has a list of Hittite towns and palaces 
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destroyed on the borders of Egypt; and Marietta Bey, a very 
high authority, maintains that one of the Hyksos dynasties was 
Hittite, which implies that the Hittites had at that early period 
extended their dominion as far south as Egypt, and planted 
their standard in the Delta. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century B. c., Thothmes I began a war against his 
Asiatic enemies, which was carried on by successive Pharaohs 
for nearly five hundred years. It was prosecuted with great 
vigor by Thothmes III, the Alexander the Great of Egyptian 
history, who came to the throne about 1600 B. c., and made his 
power felt from the centre of Africa to the borders of India. 
The records of this splendid reign are very numerous, and one 
of its monuments stands on the banks of the Thames. 

Tacitus tells us that Czsar stood before the temple of Kar- 
nak, and heard in the inscriptions read to him of Thothmes III, 
the results of as great victories as he himself had achieved. 
These inscriptions have been deciphered, after a long silence of 
eighteen centuries, by the late Dr. Birch and others, and they 
contain an accurate record of the wars of the great Pharaoh. 
According to these records the Hittites held the most important 
position among the enemies of Egypt at that time. 

They tell us that the Hittite king of Kadesh had gathered 
together the kings and their peoples, from the waters of Egypt 
to the river-land of Mesopotamia, and they obeyed him as their 
chief. 

He led his strong army to Megiddo, on the Kishon, where 
Pharaoh drew out against him the power of Egypt. At Ihem, 
on his march, the Egyptian king held a council of war, in 
which he informed his army that the hostile king of Kadesh 
had arrived at Megiddo, and that he had with him the kings of 
all the countries from Egypt to the Euphrates, also the Phoeni- 
cians and the people of Cyprus. The details of the march are 
given, and the different views expressed at the council of war. 
When six hours of the day had passed, Pharaoh reached Me- 
giddo, and the order was given: “ Keep yourselves ready, look 
to your arms, for early in the morning we shall meet this miser- 
able enemy in battle.” On the following morning, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the coronation of the king, the battle be- 
gan; the confederates were defeated and driven into the city; 
but Pharaoh and his army fell upon the spoil, and failed to take 
the city before the enemy had barricaded it. “Oh!” exclaimed 
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the war correspondent, “that the warriors of the king had not 
yielded to their desire for plunder, for then had Megiddo been 
taken in the same hour.” A siege followed, but Megiddo had 
the might of a thousand cities, and Pharaoh graciously pardoned 
the foreign princes. 

In these records one hundred and nineteen towns and nations 
were under the command of the Hittite king, whose chariot was 
plated with gold, while nine hundred and twenty-four chariots 
were captured in the battle. The war with the Hittites, how- 
ever, was not closed, for campaign followed campaign, until as 
many as nine are recorded, and succeeding years saw fresh 
Egyptian armies marching through Syria against their heredi- 
tary foe. 

On the death of Thothmes III the Hittite power, which he 
in a measure restrained, became as formidable as ever. One 
half a century after the death of the greatest of the Pharaohs 
a treaty of peace, offensive and defensive, was concluded be- 
tween Rameses I and Salpel, the king of the Hittites, and the 
two empires learned to respect each other and live in peace. 

When Seti I came to the throne, he assembled a large army 
and surprised the southern capital of the Hittites, but a peace 
was concluded. The battle scene is portrayed on the great 
temple of Karnak, and the inscriptions read that the great 
kings of the miserable land of Syria are brought by Pharaoh, 
in consequence of his victory over the Hittites, to fill the store- 
house of his noble father, Amon-Ra, the Lord of Thebes, be- 
cause he had given him the victory over the southern and 
northern world; so it appears that peace with the Hittites sig- 
nified peace with all the other enemies of Egypt. 

Rameses II, the Sesostris of the Greeks and Pharaoh of the 
oppression, was the associate and successor of his father Seti. 
The temples of Egypt are adorned with the achievements of 
this monarch, the greatest battle of whose reign was with the 
Hittites at Kadesh, on the Orontes. The king of the Hittites 
(or Khita) had assembled his forces at Kadesh, from the re- 
motest parts of his empire, to meet the Egyptian invaders. 
Pharaoh led his army along the coast of Syria, through Joppa, 
Tyre, and Sidon, until he reached the Hittite capital. <A great 
battle was fought, which was reported in detail by the histo- 
rians and poets of the day. Pentaur, the poet-laureate of 
Egypt, whom Ebers so ingeniously brings into communication 
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with Moses, celebrated the battle in a heroic poem, which has 
come down to us on a papyrus roll, and is found on the walls of 
various temples in Egypt, along with sketches of the battle, 
and a copy of the treaty of peace which followed. 

This prize poem of Pentaur, written two years after the bat- 
tle, is over three thousand two hundred years old, and is the 
oldest epic poem in the world except the epic of Istar. It is 
quoted in part in Ebers’s Varda. From this earliest specimen 
of special war correspondence it is clear that the Hittites main- 
tained their ground in the battle, for their king, who at the be- 
ginning of the fight is called “the vile king, the miserable 
king of the Hittites,” towards the close becomes “the great 
king of the Hittites.” 

Pharaoh returned to Egypt, but it is significant that he car- 
ried home neither plunder nor victors ; an honorable peace was 
concluded, on equal terms, and a fraternal alliance was formed 
by the marriage of Rameses with Urma Nofirura, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the Hittite king. 

A few extracts from this poem and the treaty of peace may 
be interesting. The poem relates how Rameses pitched his 
camp before Kadesh, how he ordered his troups, and how he had 
taken the field against the Khita and their allies, and then pro- 
ceeds with the thrilling account of the rescue of the king, in 
broad heroic rhythm. 

Then the king stood forth, and, radiant with courage, 
He looked like the sun-god, armed and eager for battle. 

The noble steeds that bore him into the struggle — “ Victory 
to Thebes” was the name of one, and the other was called 
“Contented Nura” — were foaled in the stables of him we call 
the elect, the beloved of Amon, Lord of truth, the chosen vicar 
of Ra. 


Up sprang the king and threw himself on the foe, 
The swaying ranks of the contemptible Cheta; 

He stood alone alone, and no man with him, 

And soon he was enmeshed by men and horses, 
And the enemies’ chariots, two thousand five hundred, 
The foe behind, hemmed him in and enclosed him. 
Dense the array of the contemptible Cheta, 

Dense the swarm of warriors out of Arad, 

Dense the Mysian host, the Pisidian legions ; 
Every chariot carried three bold warriors, 

All his foes and all allied like brothers. 
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‘ Not a prince is with me, not a captain, 
Not an archer, none to guide my horses ; 
Fled the riders! fled my troops and horses, — 
By my side, not one is now left standing.’ 
Thus the king raised his voice in prayer, 
‘Great Father Amon, I have known thee well, 
And can the Father thus forget his son? 
Have I, in any deed forgotten thee ? 
Have I done aught without thy high behest, 
Or moved or stayed against thy sovereign will ? 
Great am I, — mighty are Egyptian kings, — 
But in the sight of thy commanding might 
Small as the chieftain of a wandering tribe, 
Immortal lord crush thou this unclean people, 
Break thou their necks, annihilate the heathen. 


‘And I, have I not brought thee many victims, 
And filled thy temple with the captive folk ? 
And for thy presence built a dwelling-place, 
That shall endure for countless years to come ? 
Thy garners overflow with gifts from me: 
I offered thee the world to swell thy glory, 
And thirty thousand mighty steers have shed 
Their smoking blood on fragrant cedar piles. 
Tall gate-ways, flag-decked masts, I raised to thee, 
And obelisks from Abu I have brought, 
And built thee temples of eternal stone. 
For thee my ships have brought across the sea 
The tribute of the nations. This I did. 
When were such things done in the former time? 


‘ For dark the fate of him who would rebel 
Against thee, though thy sway is just and mild. 
My Father Amon, as an earthly son 
His earthly father, so I call on thee. 

Look down from heaven on me, beset my foes 
By heathen foes: the folk that know thee not, 
The nations have combined against thy son; 

I stand alone alone, and no man with me. 

My foot and horse are fled: I called aloud 
And no one heard: in vain I called to them, 
And yet I say, the sheltering care of Amon 

Is better succor than a million men, 

Or than ten thousand knights, or than a thousand 
Brothers and sons, though gathered into one. 
And yet I say, the bulwarks raised by men, 
However strong, compared to thy great works, 
Are but vain shadows, and no human aid 
Avails against the foe. By thy strong hand 
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The counsel of thy lips shall guide my way ; 
I have obeyed whenever thou hast ruled. 

I call on thee, and with thy fame, thy glory 
Shall fill the world from farthest east to west.’ 


Yea his cry rang forth even far as Hermonthis, 

And Amon himself appeared at his call and gave him 
His hand and shouted in triumph, saying to the Pharaoh, 
‘Help is at hand, O Rameses; I will uphold thee. 

I, thy father, am he who now is thy succor, 

Bearing thee in my hands; for stronger and readier 

I than a hundred thousand mortal retainers. 

I am the Lord of Victory, loving valor; 

I rejoice in the brave and give them good counsel, 

And he whom I counsel certainly shall not miscarry.’ 
Then like Menth with his right he scattered the arrows, 
And with his left, he swung his deadly weapon, 

Felling the foe as his foes are felled by Baal. 

The chariots were broken, and the drivers scattered. 
Then was the foe overthrown by his horses ; 

None found a hand to fight, they could not shoot, 

Nor dared they hurl the spear, but fled at his coming, 
Headlong into the river. 


When the Egyptians saw Pharaoh victorious, they rallied 
around him and praised his strength and courage. The battle 


was renewed the following morning, and with like results. Then 
the king of the Hittites sent a messenger to Pharaoh to tell 
him that the Egyptians and Hittites ought to be brothers, and 
that peace is better than war. Pharaoh turned back in gentle 
humor, and when his warriors were assembled, he permitted 
them to hear the message of the “great king of the Hittites.” 
The Egyptians requested Pharaoh to accept the proffered peace, 
when he returned to Egypt and rested in his palace, like the 
Sun on his throne. 

“Written,” says the inscription, “in the seventh year of 
King Rameses, by Pentaur the royal scribe.” 

The treaty of peace is inscribed in full on the outer wall of 
the temple of Karnak, and is remarkable as showing the terms 
of equality on which the Hittites treated with Egypt in its 
palmiest days. Says the inscription : — 


Copy of the plate of silver, which the Grand Duke of Kheta, Kheta- 
sira, sent to the King, by the hand of his herald. The Grand-Duke 
of Kheta, the puissant grandson of Sapalala ; upon the plate of silver, 
with Rameses, approved of the Sun, ruler of Egypt, the puissant. The 
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great ruler of Egypt, the puissant ; the good conditions of peace and 
fraternity. This was an arrangement of the great ruler of Egypt, 
with the great prince of Kheta, by way of covenant ; that Gop might 
cause no hostility to arise between them. Behold this, it is Kheta- 
sira, the Grand Duke of Kheta, covenants with Rameses, approved by 
the Sun, the great ruler of Egypt, from this day forth, that good 
peace and good brotherhood shall be between us forever. He shall 
fraternise with me, he shall be at peace with me, and I will fraternise 
with him; I will be at peace with him forever. The Grand Duke of 
Kheta shall not invade the land of Egypt forever, to carry away any- 
thing from it, nor shall Rameses, the great ruler of Egypt, invade the 
land of Kheta forever, to carry away anything from it. 


And so it goes on, — the two great kings covenanting to ac- 
knowledge each other’s subjects, to help each other in times of 
war, fraternise as brothers, and calling upon all the gods of the 
land of Khita and the land of Egypt to witness the solemn cov- 
enant. 

Thus peace and friendship were concluded between the two 
most powerful nations of the world at the time. A dynastic al- 
liance followed the diplomatic. Kheta-sira, the great king of the 
Hittites, appeared in Egypt in Hittite costume, accompanied by 
his beautiful daughter, whom Rameses II made his queen. This 
peace lasted throughout the long reign of Rameses II, sixty 
years, and was continued through that of his son, the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus ; but the monuments reveal the fact that Rameses 
III, grandson of Rameses II, was engaged in war with the king 
of the Hittites. 

We thus find the Hittites the rivals of the Pharaohs from the 
twelfth to the twentieth dynasties. The Egyptians exhausted 
their forces against the Hittites, whose mighty empire, reach- 
ing out to the Euxine and the A¢gean, enabled them to offer suc- 
cessful resistance for one thousand years. 

Let us now glance at the Assyrian records and see what they 
have to tell us of the empire of the Hittites. 

The decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions is another 
triumph of the scholarship of this century. Whole libraries 
have been discovered in the buried ruins of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. The clay tablets in the British Museum alone contain his- 
tory sufficient to fill many volumes. So far as they have been 
deciphered, they tell the same story as Egypt, of the great 
empire of the Hittites. In the astrological tablets of Sargon 
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of Babylon (Agaze), the oldest books yet discovered, which Pro- 
fessor Sayce places in the nineteenth century B. c., and which 
an inscription, deciphered recently by Mr. Pinches of the British 
Museum, places at 3800 B. C., a most remote period, according 
to any reckoning, and long before the rise of the Assyrian 
empire, the Hittites are represented as a formidable power. 

They extended their empire to the east, as well as to the 
south, and in the era of Tiglath-Pileser I, 1130 B. c., they 
ruled from the Euphrates to Lebanon. From the inscriptions 
of this monarch, we learn that when he came to the throne, he 
immediately began to beat back the Hittites from his western 
borders, and his whole reign seems to have been a series of 
campaigns against that power. 

These inscriptions are exceedingly valuable, as they show the 
rise and growth of the Assyrian Empire. “In the service of 
my lord Ashur,” say they, “my chariots and warriors I as- 
sembled. I set out on my march as far as the city of Carche- 
mish, belonging to the country of the Hittites. Their fighting 
men I slew; their wealth I carried off. The men of their ar- 
mies fled and crossed the Euphrates. In boats covered with 
bitumen skins I crossed after them. I took six of their cities 
and burnt them with fire, and brought their movables and wealth 
to my city of Ashur.” 

Again, in the same inscription the king says: “ There fell 
into my hands altogether, between the commencement of my 
reign and my fifth year, forty-two countries, with their kings, 
the country of the Khatti (Hittites) and the upper ocean of the 
setting Sun. I brought them under my government. I placed 
them under the Magian religion, and I imposed on them tribute 
and offerings.” 

Tiglath-Pileser succeeded in making the Hittites for a time 
tributary, but his successors did not retain them, and for four 
hundred years the struggle for supremacy continued. 

Assur-Nasir-Pal, who reigned from 883 to 858 B. c., received 
tribute from the land of the Hittites. ‘To Carchemish in 
Syria, I directed my steps ; the chariots and warlike engines 
of the land of the Hittites I laid up in my magazines, their 
hostages I took.’ This inscription, which is of considerable 
length, shows the empire of Assyria growing stronger and 
stronger, while that of the Hittites grows weaker and weaker. 
We discover, at this time, no great Hittite confederacy, such as 
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the Egyptians encountered at Megiddo and Kadesh. The more 
or less independent cities are subdued one after another by the 
Assyrian conqueror, yet the Hittite empire appears to have 
maintained its strength in the interior, and held its own against 
the Assyrian power, for several succeeding centuries. 

In the following reign of thirty-five years, there are thirty 
campaigns recorded of Shalmanezer, the majority of which 
were in the land of the Hittites. “The Euphrates in its flood, 
I crossed,” says the king, “the city of Dabigu, a choice city of 
the Hittites, together with the cities dependent on it, I cap- 
tured.” “Again,” he says, “the Euphrates I crossed, the city 
unto Assyria I restored, which the kings of the Hittites call 
Pethor.” In the sixth year of his reign he received tribute of 
the Hittites. In this campaign, Shalmanezer had to encounter 
a confederacy, in which Benhadad of Damascus was united 
with the kings of the Hittites, and he slew twenty thousand 
five hundred of their fighting men. 

The same cities had to be re-taken, year by year, through 
successive centuries. “In my eleventh year for the ninth time 
the Euphrates I crossed, cities to a countless number I captured, 
eighty-nine cities I took, Benhadad of Damascus, and twelve 
kings of the Hittites.” And so the record goes on, with weary 
iteration, through thirty campaigns, in which the same cities 
and same people had to be destroyed. The war continued 
for one hundred years more, when the empire of the Hittites 
was finally overthrown by Sargon at Carchemish. 

“In the fifth year of my reign,” says Sargon, “ Pisiri of Car- 
chemish sinned against the great gods, and sent messages hos- 
tile to Assyria. I lifted my hand to Asur my lord. I made 
him leave the town. I made them throw him into chains of 
iron. I took away the gold and silver and treasures of his pal- 
ace. The Carchemish rebels and their property I transplanted 
to Assyria. I took among them fifty cars, two hundred riders, 
three thousand men on foot, and I augmented that part of my 
kingdom. I made the Assyrians dwell in Carchemish, and I 
placed them under the dominion of Asur my lord.” Thus ended 
the great empire of the Hittites, 717 B. c., after an illustrious 
existence of at least twelve hundred years. 

It remains for us to consider the numerous Hittite inscrip- 
tions which have come to the notice of scholars, as among the 
existing data for forming our conception of this people. 
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The first ray of light was thrown on the existence of this 
ancient empire when, in 1812, the Syrian explorer Burckhardt 
discovered in the corner of a house in Hamath a stone, covered 
with figures and signs which he declared to be hieroglyphics, 
but different from those of Egypt. No special interest, how- 
ever, was taken in this discovery, until 1870, when the Ameri- 
can consul and American missionary, Rev. S. Jessup, stumbled 
on the same inscriptions. From that moment, the interest of 
Oriental scholars was aroused, and the most heroic but fruitless 
efforts were made to secure accurate copies, owing to the 
fanatical suspicion of the nations. 

After some time, however, photographs and “ squeezes ” were 
taken and published, which increased the general interest, and a 
large sum of money was offered for the smallest stone, but the 
people of Hamath would not part with it at any price. Not 
until 1872, when by a stroke of good fortune the Sublime Porte 
appointed an honest and progressive governor of Syria, did Dr. 
William Wright, to whose interesting book, 7he Empire of the 
Hittites, we are largely indebted for our information, succeed, 
with the aid of the British consul at Damascus, in securing the 
precious relics. 

The Syrian governor, also the founder of the Constantinopol- 
itan museum, saw at a glance the importance of the inscrip- 
tions, and sent a telegram to the Sultan, asking him to accept 
the inscribed stones for the museum. The people of Hamath 
vowed they would destroy the stones, but a guard of soldiers 
protected them during the night, and the following day they 
were removed, in the midst of an army of shouting men, who 
kept the city in an uproar the whole day. Two of the stones 
had to be taken out of the walls of inhabited houses, and one 
of them was so large that it took fifty men and four oxen a 
whole day to drag ita mile. Faithful copies of these inscrip- 
tions are now in the British Museum. 

The removal of these mysterious stones produced a great 
commotion amongst the fanatical Moslems. On the night 
after there was a brilliant meteoric shower, and in every shoot- 
ing star the Hamathites beheld the wrath of heaven. They 
appointed an influential deputation to wait upon the governor, 
to inform him of the ominous signs. The governor asked 
them if the stars had hurt any one. They said “No.” “Ah!” 
said he, speaking in a ringing voice that all might hear, “the 
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omens were good ; they indicated the shining approbation of 
Allah on your loyalty in sending these precious stones to your 
beloved Khalif, the father of the faithful.” The grave deputa- 
tation was satisfied and withdrew. 

Besides these inscriptions, which have been identified as 
unquestionably Hittite, others have been discovered in different 
parts of Asia Minor, scattered through Lydia, Lycaonia, Cappa- 
docia, and Cilicia. The famous sculptures on the Karabel pass, 
twenty-five miles from Smyrna, supposed by Herodotus to be 
the great Sesostris, Rameses II of Egypt, have turned out to 
be Hittite. Also numerous Hittite seals have been found, and 
the explorer is still at work. 

“These monuments,” says Dr. Isaac Taylor, “are those of a 
people who have been identified with the Hittites of the Old 
Testament, the Kheta of the Egyptians, and the Khatti of the 
Assyrian records, also the Kyreo (Keteioi) of Homer [Odyssey 
xi. 521]. They were one of the most powerful peoples of the 
primeval world, their empire extended from the frontiers of 
Egypt to the shores of the A®gean, and, like the Babylonians 
and Egyptians, they possessed a culture, art, and script, pecul- 
iar to themselves, and plainly of indigenous origin.” 

Although the Hittite records themselves have not been un- 
folded, yet from the numerous references to this people, from 
other sources, and their widely scattered monuments, we can 
estimate the extent of their dominion, their habits, learning, and 
religion ; while as a side light to confirm the historic accuracy of 
the Bible, the discovery of this empire ranks with the wonder- 
ful discoveries in Egypt and Assyria. 

This great empire appears to have been a confederacy of 
states, with two capitals,—one at Carchemish, on the Eu- 
phrates, and the other at Kadesh, on the Orontes. The con- 
federate kingdoms were probably originally of one family, whose 
interests were never lost sight of in thcir relations with the 
outside world, and who held themselves in allegiance to their 
most powerful representative, the great Hittite king, whose 
voice of command they instantly obeyed. The Assyrian empire 
was constituted much after the same pattern, but not with the 
same hereditary sources of strength. 

This empire extended on the east to the AZgean Sea. Hittite 
soldiers fought side by side with A=neas in the army of Priam 
of Troy against the Greeks. According to Diodorus they were 
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represented by twenty thousand soldiers, under the command 
of Memnon, and two hundred chariots; and when Kheta-sira 
fought with Rameses II at the great battle of Kadesh, he had 
under his command the Dardanians and Trojans. 

From the Troad on the west to the Euphrates on the east ; 
from the Euxine on the north to Cyprus in the Mediterranean, 
the children of Heth assembled at the command of the Hittite 
king to protect their fatherland. The undisputed posSessors of 
Asia Minor, they pushed their conquests to Egypt and were, 
perhaps, at one time, in the Hyksos, whose capital was at Zoan 
or Tanis, the rulers of the country. The mysterious reference 
to the building of this city in Muméers xiii. 22, along with 
Hebron, which was constructed by the Hittites, in the words, 
“Now Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt,” 
coupled with an inscription in the Louvre, which proves that 
the Hittites were once a settled people in those parts, seems 
to favor the inference. According to Mariette, one of the 
Hyksos dynasty was Hittite, and Manetho says that when the 
Hyksos were driven out of Egypt, they retired to Jerusalem, 
which fact throws some light on one of the obscure parables of 
the Bible [ Zzekiel xvi. 3}. 

In the south of Judah, Kiryath-sepher or Book-town, also 
known as Debir the sanctuary, — which reminds us of Kadesh, 
the holy city, — was Hittite, with a distinguished library, hence 
the name. The name Hittite still clings to a number of places 
in the south of Palestine. 

The LXX rendering of Tahtim-hodshi [2 Samuel xxiv. 6] is 
now supposed to be correct, and the place is none other than 
Kadesh, on the Orontes. It was thought one time that the 
geographical description of the land of the Hittites in Foshua 
was an exaggeration, but now it is regarded as strictly ac- 
curate. 

“From the wilderness and this Lebanon, even unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates, all the land of the Hittite” [i. 4]. 
This portion of the Hittite Empire, Israel ruled in the time of 
David and Solomon, thus verifying the prediction. Over three 
hundred names of Hittite towns have been already deciphered 
from the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, besides the names 
of allied countries and dependencies extending throughout the 
length and breadth of Asia Minor. 

We have been disposed to think of Egypt as an empire, 
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standing alone in the ancient world ; but Egypt had a mighty 
rival, long before the rise of Nineveh and Babylon, in the great 
empire of the Hittites. 

The Hittites were well advanced in the arts of war and peace. 
They were distinguished in war for their well-equipped armies 
and formidable chariots, on each of which were three fighting 
men, as seen by the accounts in the Bible, and representations 
on the monuments. 

In the inscriptions of Rameses II, the great king, Kheta- 
sira is surrounded by his generals and servants, who are men- 
tioned by name, down to his secretary Khirpasar. The monu- 
ments show a people generally beardless, with pointed hat, loose 
tunic, and boots turned up at the toes. In the arts of peace 
they held a leading rank. They were perfectly familiar with 
silver and brass, beaten into arabesque and raised patterns. 
Their inscriptions are peculiar, being in cameo or raised char- 
acters. The Hittite text of the treaty with Rameses II was 
engraved on a silver plate, and borne by ambassadors to Egypt. 
The plate is lost, but a copy of it is found on the monuments. 
In the centre was a raised figure, surrounded by an inscription, 
like our coined money, which is supposed to be the offspring of 
Hittite art. 

The Hittites performed the first money transaction on record 
with Abraham. The silver shekel was the medium of exchange, 
which was the current money with the merchant, and doubtless 
the forerunner of our coin. The art and learning ef Pheenicia, 
Greece, and other ancient countries is largely borrowed from 
the Hittites. So there was a literature in Asia Minor long 
before the time of Homer. The Amazons of Greek legend 
were Hittite priestesses. They are represented in early art in 
Hittite costume, armed with a shield and bow and a double- 
headed axe, which gave rise to the myth that they belonged to 
a nation of women warriors. 

The poets place them on the banks of the Thermodon in 
Cappadocia, where are numerous Hittite inscriptions. The 
arts, letters, and religion of the Hittites were an importation 
from ancient Babylon, the cradle of our race, which were 
modified and developed with the general progess of the 
people. 

And so we might go on, with interesting facts and probable 
inferences, but scarcely the first chapter of the history of this 
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ancient empire has yet been opened. When the Hittite inscrip- 
tions, which scholars are diligently gathering, shall be under- 
stood, there will surely be novel revelations made to the world. 

Since writing the above, one of the Hamath inscriptions has 
been deciphered by the Rev. C. J. Ball. [See Proceedings of So- 
ciety of Biblical Archeology, February, 1887.] The language 
turns out to be Semitic, and is made up of ideographic, sylla- 
bic, and alphabetic signs. 

The following is the possible transcription : — 

“T am the great lord, the King of Hamath, the prince of the 
children of Heth, Adar-nahem, King of the Kings of the Hit- 
tites, son of Saph-dan-Heth the King.” 

AnGus CRAWFORD. 
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SOME RIGHT USES OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
INTENTION. 


In addition to the ordinary use of the word “ Intention,” it 
has a technical meaning in theology. While it always refers 
to the purpose with which any act is done, it may refer partic- 
ularly to the aim with which a priest performs a priestly act. 
It is one of the words around which theolcgical controversy has 
waged very hotly, and against which many bitter prejudices 
have been excited. It often stands as suggesting a doctrine 
against which one of the Thirty-Nine Articles is directed, and it 
sometimes represents an indefensible theory of the efficacy of 
the sacraments and ordinances of Religion. So unpleasant, in- 
deed, have been the associations of this word that any attempt 
to rescue it from them may be received with disfavor. 

But the claim is made that the word is better than its asso- 
ciations, that it has applications which can be defended, and 
that when properly stated there is a Doctrine of Intention, which 
will be found to be most helpful to every one who ministers 
about holy things. The purpose of this article is to aid in es- 
tablishing this claim, and its points will be grouped around the 
three questions :— 

What do you mean by intention? 

What is its place in the personal life of the priest ? 

What is its place in his official life ? 

The intention is one of the elements of a deliberate action. 
Ordinarily there is in every such action, first, the mental con- 
ception, then the motive, and finally the resolve to do it. 

Frequent repetition and great familiarity may make the pro- 
cess from conception to intention and from intention to resolu- 
tion very swift, so swift that we may not always be conscious of 
any interval. But when we stop to analyse the process of an 
action we find that the mind has first formed, as it were, a pic- 
ture of it, then there has been a motive, and finally the will has 
been set in motion: I think, I intend, I will, I do, —these are 
the steps. 
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It is an admitted principle in ethics that the moral quality of 
an action is determined largely by the intention with which it 
is done. An action seemingly wrong may yet be innocent be- 
cause growing out of a good intention, and another action seem- 
ingly right may be prompted by an intention which is either 
very evil or entirely unworthy. We always take into account 
the purpose when we look at the moral character of what is done, 
and we find ourselves acquitting or condemning as the intention 
appears to be good or bad. 

There is no sphere in which intention looms up so prominently 
as in religion, inasmuch as religious acts have their value for 
the doer primarily from the motive which prompts them. 

As a general statement it is safe to affirm that so far as the 
acting agent is concerned, no matter what he may do, he has 
done nothing acceptably unless his purpose has been right. A 
man may bestow all his goods to feed the poor, and may give his 
body to be burned, but if he has not been moved by the love of 
Gop and man he has done nothing that meets either Divine 
approval or the approval of his own conscience and the con- 
sciences of other men. Our Lorp said that men may even 
prophesy in His name and yet never be known by Him with 
favor. 

The exhortations of religion to purity and rectitude of pur- 
pose are very many, and meet us at every turn. Thus we 
gather from the Scriptures the following: men who live un- 
der the powers of the world to come, who live for the glory of 
Gop, who aim at having a clear conscience, who seek by holy 
deeds to show forth their love to Him who first loved them, who 
have unfeigned love for the brethren, — these are the men who 
please Gop. While, on the contrary, they who seek the praise 
of men rather than the praise of Gop, who have a name to live 
while they are dead, who make long prayers and give much 
alms to be seen of men, who draw nigh to Gop with their lips 
while their hearts are far from Him, —-these are the men whom 
Gop abhors. There are few sins so emphatically condemned as 
hypocrisy — doing good deeds out of bad motives, seeking honor 
that is not deserved. It was hypocrisy that excited the burn- 
ing indignation of our Lorp against the Pharisees, as in the 
olden dispensation it excited the scathing invectives of the 
prophets against the people who called upon the Lorp and yet in 
their hearts denied Him. It was hypocrisy that led to many a 
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sharp reproof of some in the primitive Church, and to the giving 
of warnings against a religion that was vain. 

Genuine religion requires us to have the heart right with 
Gop, and that is equivalent to saying that the purpose of the 
life and hence the motives of our actions shall be such as He can 
approve. As, therefore, religion has so much to do with motives, 
we find great stress laid upon the necessity of a pure intention 
when we engage in religious acts. 

Any and every exhortation which applies to the Christian in 
general, urging him to have a right intention if he would honor 
Gop and receive benefit, applies with especial force to the 
Christian priest. His prayers, if they be acceptable to Gop, 
must come from the heart. His alms must not be bestowed 
grudgingly or of necessity. His visits to the sick must not be 
to gain men’s applause, but to help those who are in affliction. 
His reception of the Eucharist must be with reverence and 
gratitude and faith, discerning the Lorp’s body. Ina word, his 
engaging in religious acts and devotions must be with right 
intention, if they are to be spiritually beneficial to him and ac- 
ceptable to Gop. If the priest does not intend to pray when he 
utters the words, the repetition of the words is but lip service. 
If he does not intend to feed by faith upon Curist, he receives 
nothing in the Sacramental Feast. If he does not intend to be 
profited by the Word of Gop when he reads it in the services he 
is but as the pipe of an organ. Nothing can be more clear than 
that the intention with which the priest engages in religious 
acts and devotions determines whether or not he shall receive 
personal benefit. Should his faith not take hold of the spirit- 
ual verities which words and deeds symbolise, he has gained 
nothing for the growth of his own spiritual life. Should his 
heart be corrupt or hardened so that he carries the spirit of the 
world into religious things, the very acts of religion in which he 
engages add to his condemnation. 

The priest may meet all the external requirements of an act 
of religion, such as observing the postures of prayer and praise, 
the uttering of words, even the receiving of consecrated ele- 
ments, without having a right intention. How needful, then, that 
there be constant examination and purification of motives lest 
he drift into frivolity or formalism, or become guilty at length of 
hypocrisy and the despising of the Lorn. 

It may be said that when a man solemnly consecrates his life 
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to the ministry he has but little need thenceforth to study his 
motives, for his calling is among religious duties. But it does 
not necessarily follow that a minister, even with the solemn vows 
of ordination resting upon him, always maintains, as a matter of 
course, his simplicity and sincerity. The temptations common 
to all ministers are to formalism and worldliness, and if these be 
not resisted, then to positive vice. Even if one escape theal- 
lurements to evil, if he do not become worldly and formal, he may 
find himself settling down into a kind of spiritual indolence in 
which he takes but little note of the intention which enters into 
his numerous ministrations. He assumes that his intention is 
right, instead of making sure that it is. The fire of devotion 
may die down so low that his duties may be done in a _ perfunc- 
tory way, and his ministrations may become cold. He may lead 
the devotions of his people mechanically, with but little, if any, 
heart in his work. If he suffer himself to be led away by the 
pressure of the world upon him, led away from his steadfastness 
so that he no longer lives the life of faith, but is actuated by 
worldly views and aims, he may cease to look at his calling as 
from the Lorp, and regard it as a mere profession, respectable 
forthe learning it requires and for the associations he may make 
—but no longer is it to him an ambassadorship and a priest- 
hood. Its labors are wearisome. Its duties are irksome, and he 
ministers not as a living priest before the Lorp, but as an au- 
tomaton who can speak holy words and make holy gestures. 

Every one who ministers in sacred things is tempted to be- 
come undevout, to lose his spirituality, and to accept either the 
merely professional or the worldly view of his calling. To resist 
such a temptation requires constant effort, and largely in the 
direction of bringing a right intention into all his acts. As the 
appointed leader of the devotions of others, he is ever to ask 
what is his purpose in such leadership. As the official who is 
to declare the absolution of the penitent and to utter benedic- 
tions over those who seek the peace of Gop, he is to know why 
he takes such words upon his lips. As the officiant who offers 
up the memorials of a sacrifice, he is to be sure that he stands 
before Gop's altar with Gop’s approval, And as the ambas- 
sador who delivers a King’s message, he is to see that he honors 
the King whose message he bears. 

There can hardly be any difference of opinion as to the point 
thus far developed, viz.: that the acts of the minister, in order to 
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be spiritually beneficial to himself, must be done out of a right 
intention. The region of controversy is reached when we con- 
sider the place intention holds in his official life towards others. 
How does his intention influence the efficacy of his ministra- 
tions towards those who receive them? Does he baptise if he 
did not intend to enter into the spirit of that sacrament? Does 
he bless men in Gon’s name if he did not intend to bless? Does 
he celebrate the Eucharist if he did not intend to offer the me- 
morial of the sacrifice? Suppose he disbelieves in the person- 
ality of the Hoty Guost, can he invoke His presence to “ sanc- 
tify this water to the mystical washing away of sin” and to 
“sanctify with Thy word and Holy Spirit these Thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine?” 

Suppose that his breast is full of wrath, and in the bitterness 
of his anger the time comes to repeat the words of benediction 
over those whom he hates, what goes out to them, a blessing 
or a curse? 

Suppose that he carefully conceals his views from men, and 
while he seems to be worshipping the one Lorp of heaven and 
earth he is a sensualist plotting the infamy of others, what bene- 
fits go out to them from any acts of worship in which he may 
seem to lead? Questions similar to these began to be asked 
away back in the fourth century and perhaps earlier. 

In the fourth century the Donatist schism arose. Its leading 
point was a protest against the alleged laxity of discipline in the 
Church, and this protest led on to the view that the validity of 
ministrations was always most seriously affected by personal 
character. The Donatists assumed their own purity, and con- 
demned what they called the apostasy of the Church. They de- 
nied the right of any to minister at an altar if during persecution 
he had ever lapsed. They sometimes rebaptised children, lest 
the former baptism might have been invalid through some per- 
sonal insufficiency of the minister. _They denied the jurisdic- 
tion of some bishops whom they declared had been tainted by 
communion with others whom they condemned. According to 
these schismatics personal sins made void all particular official 
acts, and an unpriestly personal character made it impossible to 
perform any official priestly act. 

The Donatist view was renewed at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, when attention was directed to the profligacy of many 
priests. Some of these men were steeped in vice, and did un- 
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blushingly what would condemn a man to jail in these times. 
So bitterly were they hated and so detested were their evil prac- 
tices that men asked whether it was possible that anything they 
did was valid. How could a man known to be an adulterer ad- 
minister a sacrament that wouid be helpful to another man’s 
spiritual life? How could one who was at heart an Atheist 
admit another into a spiritual brotherhood in the name of the 
Trinity? How could one offer Gop’s mercy to the penitent if 
he himself lived in unrepented sin? How could a bishop con- 
fer the grace of orders if in his heart he regarded his office only 
as a temporal prince? 

The twenty-sixth Article was set forth to answer similar ques- 
tions, and to satisfy many scruples which men had when they 
thought of the personal character of some in the ministry. The 
important declaration was made that “ the ministers of the Word 
and Sacraments minister in Curist’s name and not in their 
own, that the effect of Curist’s ordinance is not taken away by 
their wickedness, and that the grace of Gon’s gifts is not dimin- 
ished from such as do by faith and rightly receive the sacra- 
ments ministered unto them, which be effectual because of 
CuRIsT’s institution and promise although they be ministered 
by evil men.” 

And so the doctrine of the Church of England was thus defi- 
nitely settled as to this point, so that no one need have any 
scruple as to the validity of any official act performed by a 
clergyman, of whatever defective character. The man is an 
agent — CurRIst’s agent. The grace conveyed is not from, but 
through, the man’s ministrations. Whatever may be his inten- 
tion, if he administer the Word or Sacraments, Curist blesses 
the faithful recipient. Such is the teaching of the Church of 
England and the American Church. 

The usual teaching of the Church of Rome, as it is generally 
understood, is that no sacrament can be effected and profitably 
administered unless the priest intends to effect it and adminis- 
ter it profitably. Some of their theologians claim that inten- 
tion in celebrating the sacraments is-always essential to their 
validity. No baptism unless the priest intends to baptise ; no 
eucharist unless he presents one ; no blessing unless he would 
bless ; and no absolution unless he wishes to absolve. Others, 
however, while claiming that intention is essential, say that it is 
sufficient to have a general purpose to do what the Church 
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intends to do by that act, and that it is not dependent upon a 
definite purpose of the individual at the precise moment. The 
Council of Trent decreed that any one should be anathema who 
did not believe that the officiant should at least intend doing 
what the Church intends when he effects and confers the 
sacraments. 

In some form and in some degree the doctrine of the essen- 
tial value and need of intention is held by most Roman Cath- 
olic theologians, although the exaggerated views of some have 
rendered them liable to the reply frequently made, that if the 
validity of a sacrament really depended upon a priest’s inten- 
tion, no one could have any assurance of having been validly 
baptised, or of having ever partaken of the spiritual food of the 
eucharist, inasmuch as no recipient could say with certainty what 
was the precise intention of the priest at the supreme moment. 

The extreme form of this doctrine is repudiated, as has been 
shown, by the twenty-sixth Article in its declaration that the 
unworthiness of the minister does not affect the validity of his 
official acts. The effect of a sacrament flows from its due 
administration in form and words. No wickedness of the min- 
ister, whether in his life or in his intention, forms a barrier to 
its being valid for him who receives by faith. The faithful re- 
cipient need not distress himself lest the officiant’s personal 
unworthiness, or wilfulness, or temporary distraction of mind, 
or decay of faith, or absence of right feeling, interpose between 
him and the grace which is sought. And the priest, however 
upon other grounds he may be censurable for his wicked or 
careless life, or unbelief or vagrant purpose, does not bear the 
awful responsibility of having absolutely shut up the grace of 
the Kingdom from pious seekers. 

Men may take hurt and hindrance “ by reason of his negli- 
gence, and the fault may be great and the ensuing punishment 
may be horrible,” indeed; but no priest can, with or without 
intent, absolutely deprive the recipient of the grace of the sac- 
raments and ordinances. 

The general view of the sacraments and the extreme views 
of intention held by some in the Roman Catholic Church make 
the sacraments and ordinances of religion so dependent upon 
the will of men that we who have been differently trained 
shrink from the legitimate issues of such views. Thus, if in 
the Eucharist there is an actual transubstantiation, so that by 
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priestly act a miracle is done, and if while he has the ability to 
perform that supposed miracle a priest may only seem to the 
onlooker to do it while he does it not, for he intends it not, 
then how utterly dependent is that sacrament upon the will of 
man, and how it degrades a sublime mystery beneath the 
caprice of the thoughtless and the profane. And besides, how 
distressing the very uncertainty which ignorance of the priest’s 
purpose must bring to every one. We shrink back from any 
representation that would seem to give such power to men, and 
we find satisfaction in those views of our own Church as she 
declares the sacraments effectual because of Curist’s institution 
and promise, although they be ministered by evil men. Erro- 
neous views of the sacraments have ever been associated with 
exaggerated views of intention; for if man’s will be so important 
a factor, then the intention is of the most supreme importance, 
for by this theory man’s will can absolutely neutralise Gop’s 
gracious institutions. 

It is not at all surprising that many who cannot adopt the 
Roman theory of the sacraments have looked with entire dis- 
favor at any statement whatever of intention, and have been 
unable to see that it has any place among us, where a different 
theory of the sacrament prevails. If, indeed, the extreme view 
of the doctrine were the only one possible, it is entirely unallow- 
able among us. As a matter of fact it is distinctly condemned 
by one of our Articles. 

But there are many views of this doctrine of Intention, and 
some of them are far from being erroneous. It is only for 
such that a plea is here made. Repudiating entirely any view 
that makes the priest’s intention essential to the validity of a 
sacrament and to the faithful recipient’s being benefited, it is 
claimed that there are some aspects of intention which we can 
safely adopt. Does, indeed, it make no difference at all to oth- 
ers whether the officiant be good or bad? Is a ministration 
precisely the same if it be by one pure in heart as when by 
another steeped in crime? Do we in all respects gain just the 
same benefit and no more from a eucharist celebrated by one 
whose heart is yearning that we may be spiritually blessed, as 
from another who looks at the whole transaction as a mere 
form? Are the benedictions of the priest whose heart follows 
his flock lovingly no more to them than the ceremonious dis- 
missal given by him who is glad to see them depart? 
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The discussion is not settled by the use of the word “dimin- 
ished”’ in the Article, for there it has the old sense of “emptied,” 
“made void,” or “neutralised,” so that the phrase might run, 
“Nor Gon’s gifts emptied of their grace,” or “‘ Nor the grace of 
Gon’s gifts neutralised.” 

The Article does not assert that it makes absolutely no dif- 
ference whether the officiant be good or bad, but simply that 
no man can by his own wickedness render a sacrament ineffi- 
cacious, or neutralise, for others, the grace of Gop. 

There is nothing in the Article to antagonise the well-known 
facts that one human soul does make its impress upon others, and 
that the medium of communication does modify that which is 
imparted. 

Light is clear or dim according to the state of the atmosphere 
through which it passes, and water is pure or turbid as the 
channel is clean or foul. 

Light and water reach their recipients, modified by the media 
through which they pass. 

Is it an error to say that the medium in religious ministra- 
tions modifies what is received through his ministrations? 
Consider that subtle influence which binds mind to mind and 
heart to heart when a number of people are following a leader 
in spiritual things; consider the iciness of the current which 
chills others when unbelief, or frivolity, or sinfulness take hold 
of him who should inspire and warm others ; and consider what 
is implied in the gift of grace coming unto men according to 
their faith ; and consider, moreover, that in devotions and in so 
many particulars, like as is the priest so may the people be; 
consider all these points, and there certainly is some form in 
which the doctrine of intention may be held. We may not 
follow with the Romanist the words and movements of the 
priest as he leads us along to the supreme moment when in the 
utterance of the essential words with right intention he makes 
a sacrament for us. Nor need we, on the other hand, think it 
a matter of indifference what was the purpose of the priest 
when he broke the bread and poured out the wine with the 
words of institution. Even if the absence of right intention do 
not unmake a sacrament or neutralise an official act of any kind, 
every function must be aided by a right intention and hindered 
somehow by an evil one. 

Surely suspicions of insincerity and ungodliness on the part 
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of the priest are enough to chill the devotion of the worshipper. 
Who can say that that devotion is not also somewhat chilled by 
any lack of concentrated thought and feeling which the sublime 
work of the priest demands ? 

It is always true that a sacrament is valid if it be in due 
form celebrated, and it is full of benefit if it be partaken of in 
faith ; but may there not be injury done even the most faithful 
recipient because the soul of the priest is not in the priestly act 
he is doing? There is no one element so greatly needed by 
CuRIST’S ministers as sincerity. To be sincere is to establish a 
bond between the soul of the priest and the souls to whom he is 
to minister. They may not all admire a sincere and genuine 
character, but they reap benefit from it, and learn to respect it. 
While there may be instances in which men of evil lives have 
been for a time eminently successful by force of commanding 
talents of a popular order, there have come those dreadful 
reactions which have more than neutralised all such successes 
and have brought the very name of religion into disrepute. It 
is unnecessary to argue in favor of pure lives for the clergy. 
We all agree that a high standard of personal character must 
ever be sought. There is, however, a readiness to forget that 
character is built up by degrees, that it is continually moulded 
by the things we do, and that part of it goes into each separate 
act. In other words, sincerity implies that the motive shall 
correspond to the demands of the occasion, and that the purpose 
shall be what the act requires. Outward deed and inward state 
must correspond, and if so, is there not a view of the doctrine 
of intention which can be held not only as we consider the 
man’s self, but as he influences others? His right intention 
benefits not only his own soul, but it benefits others. His 
wrong or vagrant intention deprives him of reward, and robs 
others of some portion of what they have a right to expect 
from his ministrations. His robbery may not be to the ex- 
tent of depriving them of all advantage of the sacrament or 
ordinance which he is administering, but of some portion of it. 
How large, who can say? Surely his anxiety should be that 
every soul seeking Gop’s grace in prayer, in praise, in sac- 
rament, and in listening to Gop’s Word read and preached, 
may gain all the spiritual profit possible, and not be hindered 
in the least by the man who is appointed to be the agent of 
helping. 
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It is not that a priest can make or unmake a sacrament at 
his will, not that he can interpose an impossible barrier between 
the faithful soul and the grace of Gop. But, just as a painter 
paints a better picture when he puts his soul into it, just as the 
musician renders his melody all the more effectively if it flows 
not merely from his fingers, but his heart, so the minister’s 
acts may gain something from his intention. 

We may not always be able to detect the difference between 
the ministrations of one who absorbs himself in the immediate 
duty and another whose purpose is weak, whose mind wanders, 
and whose will is not concentrated upon doing the thing which 
the act represents. We may not always detect the difference, 
and yet sometimes we feel that there is a difference, even 
though we cannot describe it. There are men so reverent, so 
impressive, so concentrated, so definite, that we are encour- 
aged to yield ourselves to the solemnities of the hour when 
they lead us. But there are others whose leadership in holy 
things is not thus responded to. They give the impression 
that their purpose is vague, that they are not absorbed in the 
duties which are immediately before them, that there is not a 
concentrated aim, and that the holy things in which they min- 
ister are less real and important to them than they ought to be. 
A chilling numbness comes over a congregation thus ministered 
to, and it is hard to shake it off. 

The public and private ministrations of the priest, if they are 
to be effective, demand that he adjust himself to each duty as 
it comes before him and seek to absorb himself in it. He is 
not to be content with a general feeling that he is doing his 
chosen work, but should fit himself into, and be absorbed by, 
the duty that is now before him. Is it to visit the afflicted? 
Then he must go out with a definite purpose to administer the 
consolations of the Gospel, and to bear up the afflicted ones on 
the wings of faith to touch the great Healer. Is it to read 
Gov’s Holy Word? Then it must be to bring out the grand 
and solemn truths which that Word contains, to convey Gop’s 
thoughts to men’s minds. Is it to preach the Gospel? Then 
it must be with that clearness which characterises one who knows 
that important issues hang upon his utterances, and who would 
have all men come toa knowledge of salvation. Is it to admin- 
ister the sacraments? Then it must be to convey the benefits 
for which they are intended to the souls waiting to receive these 
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benefits. If he were a mere figurant in a spectacle, an orna- 
mental feature of a chancel, or an aspirant for popular admira- 
tion, or a schemer for selfish influence, he need not trouble him- 
self about pure motives; but he is a priest of the Most Holy 
Gop. He stands between men and the Lorp as their servant 
for Curist’s sake, and as Curist’s servant for their spiritual 
welfare. He is to be indifferent alike to popular admiration and 
to popular censure in the performance of his duties, for the re- 
lationship he holds to men renders it impossible for them either 
to add to, or to detract from, the dignity of his priesthood. 

Very expressive is the language of that prayer in the Institu- 
tion Office. “To Thee and to Thy service I devote myself — 
soul, body, and spirit. May all the wishes and desires of my 
will centre in what Thou hast commanded.” If the spirit of 
that consecration be carried into each separate duty, there is no 
longer any incongruity between the duty and the state of mind 
and heart of him who performs the duty, there is no listlessness, 
nothing half-hearted, nothing perfunctory or mechanical. The 
intention corresponds to the demand. The man is absorbed in 
the work before him. 

None but a clergyman can appreciate the difficulties which 
interfere with this struggle to be absorbed in each duty of his 
work, There are so many distractions, and there are such 
serious hindrances that, unless there be a high sense of imme- 
diate obligation, and a continual effort to concentrate the facul- 
ties upon the present duty, there is mortifying failure. The 
very frequency of religious services, the need there is of 
being at all times a leader of others in devotion, the discour- 
aging things in ministerial life, the annoyances more or less 
vexatious that continually arise, to say nothing of mental and 
bodily infirmities, — all combine to make the priest sometimes 
unresponsive and so uninspiring, even when he is conscientiously 
desirous of doing his full duty in the best way. He finds help, 
however, in his struggle when, throwing himself into whatever 
may be the task before him, he regards that as of supreme im- 
portance for the time ; and, indeed, for the time there is nothing 
more important. If, for example, he administers a baptism, 
however numerous may be the distractions, he is to press every- 
thing aside and concentrate himself upon the administration. 
His intention must be to aid in bringing the child to the arms 
of Curist’s mercy. If he is to celebrate the Eucharist his 
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thoughts and purposes are not to wander here and there, but to 
be absorbed in offering to Gop the memorial of Calvary’s sacri- 
fice, and of gaining for himself and for his people the spiritual 
sustenance which this sacrament secures for the faithful. If he 
is to preach he must seek to establish a connection between 
himself and his hearers by means of which he shall be able to 
impart to them the truths he believes and which he would have 
them receive. And so on throughout his whole range of 
priestly duties, he is to shake away the entanglements of other 
things and to focalise his powers upon his immediate present 
employment just as if all its validity and usefulness depended 
upon the intention with which he did it. 

Who will object to such a view of the doctrine of Intention? 
And if it be correct, then how helpful it is to the minister. He 
goes into his chancel with the feeling that no matter whether 
there be ten or a hundred or a thousand present he is a Priest 
before an Altar, an ambassador with a message, and an agent 
with a purpose. He is not dependent upon the inspiration of 
numbers or of man’s approval. He is absorbed in that service 
as if it were the only one he ever would perform, and as if there 
were people waiting to receive what he alone for that time and 
in that act has the privilege of giving them. 

Not only in public ministrations in the Church, but every- 
where else, he carries with him this sense of responsibility for 
the influence of each of his ministerial acts. He would be 
helpful in the highest degree. He would interpose no obsta- 
cle between the souls of men and the gracious influences which 
are for their saving and upbuilding. He would have them reap 
the highest advantage possible from each religious office in 
which he leads them, and also from any and every ministration 
of work and deed. Am I so absorbed in this that they are get- 
ting all they can? is the priest’s constant question. Am I so 
sincere that no fault of mine obstructs any part of the benefit 
which might otherwise accrue to those who would receive it ? 

It is well that the priest be learned and eloquent and full of 
tact and good judgment ; it is well that every talent given him 
be rendered effective by industrious culture and persistent 
application ; but after all, what is there of greater importance 
than to put a right intention into every duty? 

GrEoRGE W. SHINN. 
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THE first two volumes of Professor Creighton’s History of 
the Papacy have already been reviewed in the Church Review. 
The learned author therein portrays with verve and even bril- 
liancy of narrative the medizval phase of the Papal system ; 
its rise, sway, decline, and partial restoration about the middle 


of the fifteenth century. A judicially calm and equitable ap- 
peal to historical data would seem to sustain the position that 
what in these modern ages is technically termed “ Papal Su- 
premacy” did not, either as a dogma or as a fact, antedate 
the ninth century. The history of the Western and Gallican 
Synods of Frankfort and Paris under Charlemagne is a weapon 
alone to cut away the claim of the pre-medizval and primitive 
existence of the Papal monarchy. The historically famous case 
of Wilfrid, moreover, early in the Saxon period of the English 
Church, is in the nature of a leading and test case, and de- 
cisively refutes the hypothesis of the immemorial authority of 
the Roman See over the Provincial Churches of Western Chris- 
tendom. The holy CEcumenical Councils of Constantinople 
and Chalcedon invested the Bishop of Rome with a primacy of 
honor on the expressly alleged ground of the cévz/ preéminence 
and prestige of his See city. But such investiture of primatial 
dignity did not in theory or fact involve primacy of order tan- 
tamount to jurisdiction over the whole Catholic Church. The 
student of ecclesiastical history must look, then, to the age of 
the imperial traditions of Pippin the Short, to the period of the 
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formation of the Holy Roman Empire, which symbolised the 
alliance between the Roman See and the Carlovingian dynasty, 
to find the genesis of the Papal system; it was then that the 
Papacy was launched into the history of Europe and of the 
Western Church. The notoriously forged Isidorian Decretals 
and “Donation of Constantine” together furnished a supposi- 
titious canonical basis whereupon to erect the politico-eccle- 
siastical fabric of the Papacy. The monarchical theory thus 
formulated and advanced as the basilar principle of Catholicism 
became later deeply embodied in the ecclesiastical system of 
the West under the arbitrary and splendid régime of the astute 
Hildebrand, and also became incorporated in legal form in the 
Decretum of Gratian. 

Professor Creighton has in these additional volumes con- 
tinued his historical narrative of the Papacy to cover the 
period immediately antecedent to the rise of Lutheran Prot- 
estantism. The remarkable Conciliar movement at the close 
of the Middle Ages resulted in healing the Great Schism of 
the West, and in giving to Church history the famous Councils 
of Pisa, Constance, and Basel. But the same movement was 
essentially a failure in reforming the regnant ecclesiastical 
system upon first principles, by converting the Papacy into a 
Patriarchate subject to the authority vested jure divino in the 
Catholic Episcopate. The restoration of the long broken unity 
of Western Christendom naturally involved a reaction towards 
the Hildebrandine system, and produced the Papal Restoration 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. The pontificate of 
Pius II marked perhaps the high water level of such reéstab- 
lishment of Papal prerogative. But such is the irony of history 
that the Papacy had no sooner survived the shock of the schism 
and triumphed over the Synodal movement, than it became 
plunged in an abyss of secularism ; it gradually succumbed to 
the remorseless spirit of the age. The energy of the Papal 
institution became enervated ; its moral influence over the 
Church's life as well as the State-system of Europe became 
undermined. The epoch interpreted to us in these volumes by 
the historic sense and critical method of our author is un- 
doubtedly the most melancholy in the annals of the Papacy — 
melancholy, because of the moral degradation of the Popes and 
the Curia. Let us survey with Professor Creighton the more 
salient features marking the successive pontificates of the 
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Roman Church for upwards of half a century prior to the 
Protestant movement in Germany. Pius II was succeeded 
by Paul II upon the Papal throne [1464]. The action of the 
College of Cardinals, prior to the election of this Pope, is of 
significance as bearing upon the modern Vatican dogma of 
“Infallibility.” The action then taken embodied the surviv- 
ing idea underlying the Synodal movement and symbolised at 
Pisa. It was to impose some constitutional restraint upon 
the exercise of Papal prerogative. The Cardinals, in conclave 
assembled, mutually agreed in due legal form that the one 
elected to be Pope should forthwith comply with the com- 
pact sworn to before him as a member of the Electoral Col- 
lege. The terms of the agreement provided for a General 
Council within three years, empowered the Cardinals to have a 
voice in the matter of official appointments, and also provided, 
in case of the breach of any of the respective regulations, that 
the Cardinals should admonish the Pope, “with the charity of 
sons toward a father.” This compact, however, proved to be 
but a paper one; it was arbitrarily rescinded by the Pope im- 
mediately upon his accession ; Ligvorian ethics were not wholly 
original with Ligvori. The tentative solution of the long stand- 
ing Bohemian question engrossed the pontificate of Paul II. 
The Papal following in the Western Church had never recog- 
nised the action of the Fathers at Basel, embodied in the com- 
pact which was based upon the four Articles of Prag. The 
Pope sought to practically abolish the concessions made to 
the Bohemian Catholics by the Council. With this end in view, 
the Roman See entered into an alliance with the German Em- 
peror and the King of Hungary —the celebrated Hunyadi— 
for the purpose of crushing King George of Bohemia, who had 
been raised to power by the Hussite constituency in the nation. 
Thus the unconscionable policy of Paul II instigated a cruel 
war against Bohemia at the very time that the security of 
Europe was gravely imperilled by the Turkish invasion on the 
eastern frontier. The Pope, however, did not live to see the 
successful issue of his policy to foist by the sword Latin uni- 
formity in doctrine and ritual upon the Bohemian nation. The 
personal habits of Paul II in his private life were simple, even 
abstemious, but he was excessively fond of official splendor 
He is said to have been very tall and of majestic mien ; in pon- 
tifical processions his commanding figure was the cynosure of 
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all ‘eyés.; before the altar he excelled as an impressive cele- 
brant. The assertion of Archbishop Trench in his Medieval 
Church History, that “the Church of Rome seldom persecuted 
mere laughers and mockers,” has no application to the pontifi- 
cate of Paul II. Professor Creighton devotes a cleverly written 
chapter to show the relation this Pope sustained towards the 
schoo] of the “Humanists.” The Renaissance took a different 
turn in Italy than in any other European country. There the 
revival assumed distinctively the phase of a masked type of 
classical paganism. The Council of Florence and the fall of 
Constantinople poured a flood of neo-Platonism into Italy. 
Thither migrated Greek /iterati, The system of the Academy 
was established in hamlet, town, and city. Such a literary and 
philosophical movement was not only a fatuous anachronism, 
but to the keen observation of Paul II it involved tendencies 
levelling alike to true natural religion and Christianity. To 
check the turgid flow of free thought and speech the Pope did 
not scruple to imprison some of the most celebrated men of 
letters of his time. 

The pontificate of Paul II saw the rise of a religious as well 
as a philosophical sect. The community known as the Mora- 
vian or Unitas Fratrum dates its lease of corporate life from 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. The Utraquist con- 
troversy produced an early phase or species of Quakerism in the 
Moravian system. Its theological founder was Peter Chelcicky, 
its corporate founder was Brother Gregory. Chelcicky reverted 
to the original principles of the Hussite movement ; but he also 
went farther than did John Huss. He not only broke with the 
Latin system, but he departed radically from Catholic principles. 
He anticipated the Protestant theologians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Creighton says : — 


Chelcicky sought for the real basis of the life of the individual 
Christian, and found it in the love of Gop apart from all human ordi- 
nances. . . . Historically, the primitive Church was destroyed when 
under Constantine it became associated with the Empire. The union 
of the priesthood with the temporal power turned the priests into 
‘satraps of the Emperor,’ and made them forget their Christian du- 


ties. [Vol. iii. p. 32.] 


Chelcicky denied to the fabric of temporal power any Chris- 
tian basis. To his mind, also, defensive war and murder were 
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convertible terms. As touching the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar, he seems to have held with Wyclif the doctrine of the 
Real Objective Presence, while rejecting the philosophical 
dogma of Transubstantiation. In 1467, the Moravian Commu- 
nity formally broke with the Utraquists as well as with the 
Latin Church by rebaptising itself in a body, and also by insti- 
tuting a closecorporate ministry of its own. Granting the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Lord Mansfield relative to the Wesley-Coke 
case to be good Ecclesiastical Law, then the procedure of the 
Moravian Synod of 1467 was schism pure and simple. A Wal- 
densian priest, who was a member of the Synod, which was 
largely composed of laymen, usurped the sacred ordaining 
power by avowedly conferring Priest’s Orders upon three “ lay- 
elders.” And though subsequently the ministerial succession 
was obtained from two Waldensian Bishops, who had been con- 
secrated by Latin prelates at the Council of Basel, yet the 
Unitas Fratrum has never held the Church doctrine of Apostoli- 
cal Succession. They recognised Episcopacy to be primitive 
and historical, not an Apostolical institution; “presbyterial or- 
dination”’ was alone Divinely instituted. Their learned his- 
torian, De Schweinitz, says : — 


The claim of the Unitas Fratrum to a valid Episcopacy is important 
as a historic and not as an essential question. It is not based upon 
the idea that Episcopal ordination is alone legitimate. [//ist. Unitas 
Fratrum, p. 152.) 


The pontificate of Sixtus IV is written down in history in 
sharp antithesis to that of Paul II. This Pope ruled the See 
and Curia with a high hand. Hedid not scruple to break with 
the traditional policy which had shaped and governed the pon- 
tificates of his predecessors in an unbroken line since the es- 
tablishment of the Papacy. Ostensibly he had just cause for 
steering on anewcourse. The ecclesiastical spirit of the Middle 
Ages had become effete. The old State-system of Europe was 
entering upon a process of disintegration. The logic of events 
forced upon the Papacy a secularising policy. The Papal mon- 
archy could no longer sway the corporate conscience of the 
West, could no longer command even the respect of the Italian 
princes by virtue of the alleged vested commission from blessed 
Peter ; Papal prestige must henceforth be maintained upon a 
line of statecraft, political intrigue, and by the sword. Pope 
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Sixtus developed the temporal power of the Papacy over and 
above the ecclesiastical. In him was reproduced the ambition 
for place and power among the secular princes of Europe that 
dominated the personality of Innocent III, who had founded the 
States of the Church. Sixtus IV taxed the strength of his pon- 
tificate, employed every resource his own sagacity and the diplo- 
macy of the Curia could devise, to establish the suzerainty of the 
Roman See upon the ruins of the Italian Republics. He as- 
pired, moreover, to found a family principality. To this end 
two nephews were elevated to the Cardinalate. One of them, 
Piero Riario, was only twenty-five years of age when made Car- 
dinal. He lived but three years, and died from sensual excesses. 
The career of Piero was so excessively profligate as to scandal- 
ise the Papal court in the eyes of Europe. The disposition of 
Sixtus IV appears to have been naturally quarrelsome. The 
practice of the arts of peace was clearly beyond his capacity. 
The Pope instigated a bitter feud with the celebrated Florentine 
family of the Medici, which resulted in the cold-blooded assassi- 
nation of Julio de Medici, when he was attending the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice. There is no evidence, however, accord- 
ing to Professor Creighton, whereby to criminate Sixtus IV, 
though the assassins were his emissaries in the plan to overthrow 
the government of the Medici in Florence. The pontificate of 
Sixtus IV was a notable one in the annals of modern Rome in 
a literary and artistic point of view. The Vatican library was 
founded by him. Healso restored and embellished many church 
edifices. The Sistine Chapel, famous for the frescoes of Mi- 
chael Angelo, derives its name from this Pope. Sixtus IV hada 
decidedly theological and controversial turn of mind. As a Fran- 
ciscan, he held with Scotus the tenet of the “ Immaculate Con- 
ception” of the Blessed Virgin Mary, though the contrary opin- 
ion was vehemently maintained by the Dominicans upon the 
authority of S. Bernard and the “Angelic Doctor,” S. Thomas 
Aquinas. The controversy over the question raged so fiercely 
between the two Orders as to necessitate the Pope to interpose 
by a decree to the effect that the belief in the sinless birth of 
the Blessed Virgin was an open opinion and involved no heresy 
from either point of view. In the light of such an historical 
fact, the semper cadem argument of Roman controversialists is 
absurd upon its surface. The “development” theory, as stated 
by its exponents, implies that the Vatican dogma of 1854 was 
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practically de fide by Catholic tradition. As a matter of fact, 
however, it was not even a Roman tradition so late as the close 
of the fifteenth century. Sixtus IV was succeeded by a very 
weak Pope in the person of Innocent VIII. As an ecclesias- 
tical or temporal ruler he was equally incompetent. His pon- 
tificate was ruinous to the cause of unity and peace of the Italian 
States, no less than scandalous to the Church. Under the loose 
régime of Pope Innocent the Curia was abandoned to secu- 
larity ; his Cardinals were notorious for avarice and sensual self- 
indulgence. The civic life of Rome was as demoralised as it 
was corrupt; lawlessness supplanted the reign of justice; the 
streets of the city witnessed again the scenes of carnage, such as 
we read of in the degenerate days of the Roman Republic. The 
war of extermination between the Orsini and the Colonna fam- 
ilies — the Guelfs and the Ghibellins — proved alike the barbaric 
spirit of the age and the lapsed moral influence of the Papacy. 
The epoch was a dismal one in the ecclesiastical, political, and 
social life of Italy. But the historic page is happily illumined 
by aray of splendor shed by the career of the illustrious Savo- 
narola. His fervent spirit shone like a lambent planet amidst 
the enshrouding darkness of his age. He reproduced the spirit- 
uality that glowed in the lives of Francis of Assisi and Catherine 
of Siena. The poet Dante called Dominic of Castile “a spirit- 
ual splendor ;’’ his mantle fell upon the Dominican friar. Savo- 
narola’s voice was one crying in the wilderness. He was a 
prophet in the garbof amonk. He is one of the world’s heroes, 
such as Carlyle delighted to deify. Professor Creighton excels 
in the art of enportraiture. The great preacher of Florence is 
a fascinating subject alike to historian and student, and inspires 
the literary artist to execute a masterpiece. Our author gives 
us a fine description of the commencement of Fra Girolamo’s 
career as a Dominican orator : — 


In 1483 he began to preach and testify against the prevalent cor- 
ruptions. He was not, however, successful ; his rugged oratory, his 
passionate appeals, did not attract the cultivated Florentines, who 
looked upon sermons as historical exercises. ... Savonarola grieved 
over his own want of success, but it only convinced him of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts. He read with greater fervor the writings of the 
Hebrew Prophets, till their spirit took possession of his soul. He 
felt that to him too had come a mission from on high, a mission to 
announce Gop’s coming judgment to an unrepentant world ; and his 
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fiery zeal made him realise the imminence of the impending doom.... 
In Florence he undertook the work of teaching the novices in §, 
Marco ; but many people sought him out and besought him to give ex- 
pository lectures on the Apocalypse, At first he spoke in the cloister, 
but the audience increased so rapidly that he had to transfer himself 
to the church. There he produced a marked impression on his hear- 
ers, and he became a ruling power in Florence .... The object of Sa- 
vonarola’s teaching was to awaken men to a sense of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come. He called them back from the 
study of Plato and Plotinus to the study of the Scriptures, He bade 
them renounce their life of pleasure for a life of communion with 
Gop. ... His preaching rested upon prophecy; and an age whose 
enlightenment had not advanced beyond the realm of unfettered imagi- 
nation needed a prophet. Men who, with all their culture believed in 
astrology and magic were riveted by the fire of Savonarola’s denuncia- 
tions, though they would have paid little heed to his reasonings. 


Savonarola flourished under a pontificate perhaps the most 
disgraceful in the annals of the Papacy. Alexander VI suc- 
ceeded Innocent VIII. This Pope belonged to the infamous 
Borgia family, which first became identified with the Papal suc- 
cession in the person of Calixtus III. The records make it 
clear that Cardinal Borgia owed his election to the Roman See 
to the fact that he was the richest member of the Electoral Col- 
lege ; the tiara was virtually bought and sold for so much pur- 
chase-money. Under the pontifical reign of Alexander VI 
there occurred an event probably the most spectacular in mod- 
ern history, viz.: the French invasion of Italy. The French 
monarch coveted the rich principality of Naples by virtue of the 
historic claim of the House of Anjou. The march of his army 
through Italy was in the nature of a triumphal pageant. Pope 
Alexander and Savonarola both figured conspicuously in connec- 
tion with this campaign. The one more as an Italian prince, 
jealous of his temporal possessions, than as the reputed Vicar 
of Curist and successor of the “ Prince” of the Apostles; the 
other always as a prophetic and sacred voice calling upon the 
monarch of France to heal the woes of Italy and to reform the 
prostrate Church, The conquest of Naples was an instanta- 
neous but transitory achievement; a more permanent result of 
the invasion was the alliance of Florence with Charles VIII. 
This action on the part of the Florentines necessarily involved 
a position of isolation from those Italian cities which had or- 
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ganised themselves into a league against the ascendancy of 
France; it also led ultimately to the tragic death of Savonarola. 
Florence had overthrown the régime of the Medici, and had re- 
established its civic life upon the basis of republicanism. Sa- 
vonarola began his career as a spiritual teacher, as a censor of 
the vices of the age; but his commanding intellect and fiery 
zeal, enkindled by the consciousness of his prophetic mission 
in the world, ultimately involved him in political partisanship. 
His profound moral enthusiasm and oratorical power swayed the 
Florentines and inspired them to trust him as their political 
guide. He became for the time being the idol of Florence. 
His voice was as oracular in the municipal hall as in the Duomo, 
He may be said to have been the soul and brain of the new re- 
public. The coalition with France was largely due to his in- 
fluence. It was his political career, however, that caused his 
ruin ; it involved him in collision with the Papacy, which was in 
alliance with the Italian League. To recover Florence from 
French influence was an object of paramount consideration with 
Alexander VI. Savonarola stood in the way ; he was an ob- 
structionist. The Pope at first patiently endeavored to win him 
over to the cause of the League. Failing in moral persuasion, 
Pope Alexander finally proceeded against him by a brief of sus- 
pension from preaching. The great preacher submitted for a 
time, but after a period resumed and became more radical in his 
sentiments. He even proclaimed the propriety of summoning 
a General Council to reform ecclesiastical abuses. The Pope 
saw the drift cf things and determined to arrest the progress of 
so free a lance as was the illustrious Dominican. The begin- 
ning of the end came at last ; Savonarola was formally excom- 
municated. He replied to the brief by a letter addressed to all 
the faithful, wherein he held the invalidity of an unjust ex- 
communication. “He quoted Gerson,” says our author, “as an 
authority for resisting a Pope who misused his power. He 
quoted the Decree of Constance and Basel as to the limitation 
of excommunications.” 

Meanwhile, the tide of popular feeling in his own city began 
to turn against the Dominican preacher. ‘Republics are un- 
grateful,” and Florence was noexception. The Florentines were 
like the citizens of ancient Rome, who one day flung up their 
caps in the air for Coriolanus, and the next expelled him from 
their gates. A civil case was made out against Savonarola; he 
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was arrested and tried. Papal commissioners also sat in judg- 
ment upon him for alleged heresy and schism. Sentence of 
death was pronounced against him and two brother Dominicans. 
A gibbet was erected in the Piazza de’ Signori, from whence 
the lofty soul of Savonarola winged its flight to eternity. Luther 
claimed the Florentine preacher as one of his precursors on the 
ground that he held the Lutheran dogma — sola fides justificat ; 
but it would be difficult to make out that Savonarola held any 
such theory, or that he was in any sensea Protestant. He never 
ceased to be a Latin Catholic, though he rebelled against the 
Papal system. Professor Creighton generalises in the following 
forcible vein: — 

Savonarola’s fate is a type of the dangers which beset a noble soul 
drawn by its Christian zeal into conflict with the world. More and 
more he was driven to fight the Lorp’s battle with carnal weapons, 
till the prophet and the statesman became inextricably entangled and 
the message of the new life was interwoven with the political attitude 
of the Florentine republic. Little by little he was driven into the open 
sea till his frail bark was swallowed by the tempest. He encouraged 
Florence to adhere to an untenable position till all who wished to 
bring Florence into union with Italian aspirations were driven to con- 
spire for his downfall. [Vol. iii. p. 247.] 


The pontificate of Alexander VI minimised the spiritual side 
of the Roman See beyond all precedent. The history of the 
Papacy, 72 extenso, is that of a political institution quite as much 
as an ecclesiastical, the régime of Hildebrand and of Innocent 
III having firmly established the Papal monarchy upon the doc- 
trine of temporal sovereignty ; but never was the secular idea 
interwoven with the Papal system so predominant as during the 
epoch we are now traversing. The temporal power of the 
Bishop of Rome, however, at the close of the fifteenth century, 
was contracted to a narrow sphere; it was wholly confined to 
the States of the Church. The Papacy was no longer an ab- 
solute monarchy amidst the State-system of Europe. The im- 
perialism of Gregory VII and of Boniface VIII had decayed and 
passed away with the other systems peculiar to the Middle Ages. 
Alexander VI was still nominally the head of the Latin Church, 
but he figured more conspicuously as an Italian prince. He was 
ambitious like Sixtus IV to found a family principality. The 
Papal policy appears to have been of a twofold nature: to re- 
cover actual possession of the States of the Church, which since 
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the Great Schism had been held by the vassal lords, and thus 
to centralise the Pope’s temporal power ; and also to aggrandise 
the Borgia family. Alexander VI was the head of a family as 
well as Roman Pontiff. The Papacy became under his pon- 
tificate a regular personal institution to promote the private in- 
terests of the Pope and his children. His son Czsar was the 
dark hand behind the throne in shaping and executing the Papal 
policy. The story of there being a female Pope in the Middle 
Ages by the name of Joan is now universally repudiated as a 
fable, but the nearest approach to such a phenomenon in fact is 
recorded in the annals of Pope Alexander’s pontificate. Dur- 
ing his absence once from Rome his daughter Lucrezia was left 
as the official head of the Vatican. Our author alludes to this 
curious fact of history : — 


During his absence Lucrezia Borgia was left with power to act as 
his deputy. It was an unheard-of thing, and shocked official decorum, 
that a woman should be seated in the Vatican as the Pope’s represen. 
tative. [Vol. iv. p. 18.] 


The utter unconventionality characterising Pope Alexander 
may possibly explain such an official impropriety, but it serves 
as a capital illustration of the fact that the Pope converted the 
Papacy into a domestic institution. The name of Borgia has 
become almost a stereotyped synonym for sensual vice and 
infamy. But the more critical authorities would seem to oblige 
us to discriminate and exercise caution in passing judgment 
upon the alleged facts in the case. Of course, no respectable 
historian would so prejudice his reputation for trustworthy 
research as to hold a brief for the stainless escutcheon of the 
House of Borgia. Unquestionably a sufficiently damaging case 
can be made out against Pope Alexander himself. He was 
avowedly the father of Caesar and Lucrezia Borgia, and notori- 
ously the putative parent of a numerous family; he was about 
as amorous as he was garrulous; his vicious personal habits 
not unnaturally scandalised his pontificate above any other in 
the long annals of the Papacy. It is also clear that Pope Alex- 
ander was excessively rapacious ; he evidently felt no compunc- 
tion in appropriating the effects of deceased Cardinals as soon 
as they had expired, and utilising the same in the accomplish- 
ment of his ambitious design to build up a family principality. 
But that the Pope was, as a matter of fact, so desperately 
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depraved and judicially wicked as sixteenth century annalists 
were wont to represent is an open question. Our author seems 
to be disposed to agree with the learned historian of Pope 
Leo X, Roscoe, in dissenting from such tenor of popular 
tradition. The record of Cesar Borgia is even blacker than 
that of Alexander VI, and much less can be said in extenuation 
of his vicious career. He inherited magnificent ability from 
his father, and also possessed the genius to employ the same to 
produce the highest pressure and greatest practical results. He 
resigned the Cardinalate to become Duke of the Romagna. 
His policy was like his character, crafty and calculating, and 
embodying the principles of the Machiavelian system of polit- 
ical ethics. Caesar Borgia ranks in history with Catiline; he 
was a conspirator and assassin. From a purely secular stand- 
point, few characters known to fame can eclipse the brilliant 
practical ability of the son of Pope Alexander VI. Ranke says 
of him : — 


He was a man of surpassing beauty; so strong that in the bull- 
fight he would strike off the bull’s head at a single blow; liberal 
handed, not without traits of magnanimity, voluptuous, bloody ; how 
did Rome tremble at his name ; Czsar was a virtuoso in crime. 


Lucrezia Borgia has unhappily shared in tradition the odium 
attaching to the name of her family ; but the weight of opinion 
among the approved authorities exculpates her from the gross 
charge of profligacy. In passing judgment upon the mora/e of 
such a pontificate as that of Alexander VI, the historian if he 
be also a philosophic moralist is obliged to maintain a strictly 
judicial balance of mind. It is hardly equitable to judge the 
Papacy at the close of the fifteenth century by an ideal stan- 
dard. The ratio decidendi of the case does not rest solely 
upon ethical law in the abstract, but is materially affected and 
governed by what may be termed the concrete element in the 
premises. The tide of vicious secularism, setting in with the 
movement of the Renaissance, had engulfed the Papal Curia 
prior to the accession of Pope Alexander. The immediate en- 
vironment of the Papacy, which under the pontificate of Alex- 
ander VI was a temporal sovereignty amidst the principalities of 
Italy, demanded, by the very law of affinities, loose maxims 
and irregularities in the line of the official policy and personal 
habits of the Pontiff. It might be pretty clearly shown that 
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the Italian princes and the European monarchs contemporary 
with Pope Alexander were quite as unscrupulous and vicious as 
he, upon whose memory tradition entails such an exceptional 
weight of opprobrium. The truth is, European morals, socially 
and politically, were at a low ebb at the epoch of the foundation 
of modern society. If the Papacy be entitled to any leniency 
of judgment at all, it may be upon the principle sometimes 
enunciated to explain the greatness of Dante or Shakespeare, 
viz.: the spirit of the age. The following vigorous passage 
from our author admirably illustrates the philosophic treatment 
and literary style in general pervading this history : — 


It is not his contemporaries, but the writers of the next generations 
who have branded Alexander VI as a monster of iniquity. ‘This fact 
is a sign of an awaking conscience in Italy, when it began to see the 
havoc which its corruption had wrought. Of this corruption the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander VI marked the highest point. Before that time the 
degradation of the Papacy had been gradual. In Alexander VI the 
Papacy stood forth in all the strength of its emancipation from moral- 
ity. Italy recognised how completely it was secularised when they saw 
it pursuing objects of its own outside the limits of Italian interests. 
The traditions of priestly life were gone, and the Papacy no longer 
represented Christian morality in the international relations of Europe. 
Its self-seeking was open and avowed ; it joined with glee in the scram- 
ble for Italy which foreign invaders had begun. We cannot wonder 
that, in an after age, men detached Alexander VI and Czwsar Borgia 
from their place in history and clothed them with abnormal wicked- 
ness ; that they pictured as monsters the men of alien race who, in a 
time of general helplessness, schemed to exalt themselves by erecting 
an Italian monarchy on the basis of a secularised Church, [Vol. iv. 


P.- 52-] 


Papal policy, posterior to the restoration at the close of the 
Middle Ages, lacked the feature of uniformity characterising 
the medizval pontificates; the individuality of the particular 
Pontiff dominated and governed far more than did official tradi- 
tions. We have seen that Alexander VI employed the Papacy 
solely as an agency whereby to aggrandise the Borgia family. 
Pope Julius II, though also a natural father, was actuated by 
motives the very reverse of those of his immediate predecessor. 
His aim was higher and more loyal to the imperial traditions of 
the past. His personality was a fiery one, and burned with 
ambition to carry out the grand scheme of Innocent III; to 
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invest the Papacy with political sovereignty upon the founda- 
tion of temporal possessions, and to make it the magnetic centre 
of Italian unity. Pope Julius entertained as little predilection 
for the memory of Alexander VI as for his administrative 
policy. He openly avowed his detestation of the very name of 
Borgia. The “Infallibility” theory of the modern Roman 
Church either was unknown to the Papacy at the period of the 
Reformation, or, if held, did not weigh with Pope Julius so as to 
absolve in his eyes the pontificate of Alexander VI. Probably 
no Bishop of Rome ever showed such disrespect and hatred to 
the memory of a predecessor as did Julius II. We recall only 
one precedent bearing any analogy to such case, and that is 
the anathematising of Pope Honorius by Leo II. It will be 
remembered that the sixth CEcumenical Council had con- 
demned the Bishop of Rome as a heretic, and Pope Leo showed 
his loyalty to the decision of a General Council of the Church 
by likewise rejecting the heresy of his predecessor and exclud- 
ing him from the body of the orthodox faithful. If Alexander 
VI outraged the dignity of his office by his effeminate secularity, 
Papal decorum also suffered, though in a different way, under 
the succeeding pontificate. The overmastering ambition of 
Julius II was quite equalled by the enormous energy of his 
nature ; and it was the energy distinctively of a warrior rather 
than of a statesman. The rough life of the camp was even 
more congenial to his restless, intrepid temperament than the 
dilettante habits and splendor of the Vatican. The Pope was 
notably unconventional, even unclerical, in his habits and style 
of dress and personal appearance; it is recorded that he was 
the first Pope who ever wore a beard. Julius II figures quite 
exceptionally in the annals of the Papacy in the réle of a mili- 
tary character. By natural instinct he loved the arts of war 
more than the arts of peace. The clash of arms was music to 
his ears, especially when glory was being won for the temporal 
cause of the Papacy. The whole history of his pontificate is 
the history of a campaign. Alexander VI had regained posses- 
sion of the Papal patrimony in the Romagna by the military 
genius of Czsar Borgia, but it was a conquest for the exaltation 
of his son rather than to shed glory upon the Roman See. 
Upon the death of Czsar Borgia, the temporal possessions of 
the Papacy lapsed by forcible possession to the Republic of 
Venice. In order to recover the States of the Church and 
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build thereupon the stately fabric of a politico-ecclesiastical 
monarchy in Italy, Julius II became the brain and soul of the 
coalition between Spain, France, and Germany, known in 
history as the League of Cambrai, whereby to crush Venice. 
The Venetians were a proud race. They had tenaciously held 
all through their history the republican principle in ecclesias- 
tical as well as in political affairs. Though almost under the 
shadow of the Vatican, the Republic strenuously resisted Papal 
encroachments upon what was deemed to be vested rights. 
Venice had her ecclesiastical autonomy as well as France and 
England. Early in the fifteenth century Pope Martin V said in 
a consistory : “Amongst Christians no states have made ordi- 
nances contrary to the liberties of the Church, save England 
and Venice.” 

The practical issue of the combination under the League of 
Cambrai was the utter subjugation of Venice. The conquest of 
the Venetian Republic was but one feature of the campaign 
under the military Pope; Julius II rode at the head of his army 
in an attack upon Bologna and Perugia, laid siege, and captured 
those cities. The Papacy at the epoch we are traversing was 
completely absorbed with the spirit of Italian politics, which was 
one of shifting combinations. When the Pope had sufficiently 
humiliated Venice, he dissolved the League of Cambrai, and 
originated another coalition of European powers under the 
name of the Holy League; this time to overthrow the French 
power in Italy. Again Julius II saw the successful issue of his 
diplomacy. The campaign of the Holy League destroyed the 
anti-national position so long occupied by Florence by reason 
of her alliance with France, and re-wedded her to Italian in- 
terests ; it also gave to history the brilliant engagement on the 
plain of Ravenna, and tothe Pantheon of fame the name of 
Gaston de Foix. The pontificate of Julius II had its ecclesias- 
tical as well as political and military side. It felt a slight shock 
from the transitory revival of the Conciliar movement that had 
lapsed since the Council of Basel. This later movement, like 
the antecedent one, had its rise from a schism in the College of 
Cardinals. Five Cardinals, impelled by motives of personal hostil- 
ity to the reigning Pontiff, departed from Rome and took up their 
abode in France, prepared to summon a General Council to in- 
vestigate Papal affairs. The French clergy and monarch were 
quite disposed to sympathise with the disaffected Cardinals and 
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promote the Conciliar idea. Gallicanism revived under Louis 
XII. A Synod of the National Church was held at Tours in 
the year 1510, which revived the decree of the Council of Basel, 
and approved of the summons of a General Council which 
should inquire into the conduct of the Pope. The Conciliar 
movement proved, however, an abortive attempt to revive an- 
cient discipline. The movement had a council with but three 
sessions ; two at Pisa and one at Milan. Papal influence rather 
than Gallican dominated Western Christendom; such influence 
being symbolised by the fifth Lateran Council, which was con- 
vened to offset the action of the rebel Cardinals. The Lateran 
Council held sessions under both Julius II and Leo X. Under 
the former Pope a decree was passed condemning the practice 
of simony in Papal elections ; France was laid under an interdict 
for her sympathy with the recusants. 

The pontifical reign of Nicholas V had been marked by the 
revival of polite letters; the pontificate of Julius II was even 
more distinguished by the Remazssance period of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. It was the golden age of the divine 
arts ; the shades of Phidias and Praxiteles abode among men. 
The colossal genius of Angelo, of Bramante, the seraplhic-like 
idealism of Raphael, immortalised this epoch of the Roman See 
by creations stupendous and of surpassing loveliness. Emilio 
Castelar, a writer of extraordinary power and eloquence, gifted 
with the soul of a poet, the intellect of a philosopher, and the 
tongue of an orator, thus describes the sublime conceptions of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo :— 


The soul of Raphael produced his figures without effort, as it is said 
the Virgin was delivered without pain. Each of them seems to have 
been born like Cytherea from the foam of the ocean, in a pearly shell, 
with a smile upon the lips, the rays of Aurora on the head, and heaven 
in the eyes. They have been raised by a gentle wave and left on the 
rude shores of reality. The figures of Michael Angelo struggle, tear, 
suffer, are mounted on the blast of the hurricane. ‘They have for 
light a conflagration ; they express all the intensity and power of sor- 
row — they are the giant offspring of the extreme despair of genius in 
delirium, desirous of marking reality with the stamp of infinity. They 
all seem to carry in the flesh the burning iron of the artist’s idea, and 
cry hopelessly, like the shipwrecked for the land, from the world that 
is visible and finite to that which is unseen and everlasting. [O// 
Rome and New Italy, chap. iv.] 
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Professor Creighton closes the fourth volume of his splendid 
history of the Papacy by introducing the reader to the initia- 
tive stages of the eventful pontificate of Leo X. In the person 
of this Pope a great historical family again became identified 
with the Papal succession ; in Alexander VI the Borgia, in Leo 
X the Medici. The character of Pope Leo was in striking con- 
trast to that of his warlike predecessor. He personifi.d the 
policy that raised him to the Papal throne ; the Cardinalate hav- 
ing elected him in order that the Curia might have a season of 
peace and tranquillity after the turbulence and wars marking the 
pontificate of Julius II. Leo X was like Alexander VI in the 
matter of family pride. The Medicean rule had been restored 
in Florence upon the expulsion of the French from Italy ; to 
cement the political power thus reéstablished was an object of 
paramount consideration to the Pope. It was an age buried 
in the past when there could exist any contingency of conflict 
between personal and official duty in the administration of the 
Papacy. The Restoration epoch lamentably marked the de- 
generacy of Papal policy ; self-seeking had become quite gen- 
erally the governing principle of official action. Our learned 
author rates Pope Leo X very low in the scale of moral man- 
hood. The facts gathered from the records certainly go to con- 
stitute a strong case in proof of the inherent perfidy of his char- 
acter. The international relations of the Papacy under Pope 
Leo’s administration lacked the element of moral sense. Deceit 
appears to have been with him both a natural and cultivated 
accomplishment ; his diplomacy was the very refinement of du- 
plicity. Pope Leo evidently conceived and shaped the policy of 
his pontificate upon the hypothesis that ethical law held no le- 
gitimate reign in the domain of politics. The Medicean régime 
in the civic life of Florence and upon the Papal throne alike 
embodied the Machiavelian principle pure and simple. In 
perusing these pages of Professor Creighton’s work the eccle- 
siastical student is naturally more interested in the history of 
the Lateran Council than in the narrative of political intrigue 
characterising the international policy of Europe on the thresh- 
old of the sixteenth century. The proceedings of that Council 
are of special interest from the fact that it was the last Council 
of the Latin Church antedating the historic movement of the 
Reformation. The fifth Lateran Council had been summoned 
by Julius II in 1512; it was dissolved by Pope Leo in 1517, 
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The ostensible object of its existence was accomplished in 
healing the incipient schism. The rebellious Cardinals, not 
cherishing any feeling of personal animosity towards Pope Leo, 
were reconciled to the Curia, and the interdict was removed 
from France upon her submission. The Council was strictly 
an Italian one ; the European nations not being sufficiently in- 
terested to send representatives. The history of the proceed- 
ings clearly discloses the significant fact that even among not a 
few of the Italian prelates there obtained a strong sense of the 
prevalent corruption in the Church, and also a keen perception 
of the necessity of a radical readjustment of the ecclesiastical 
system of the West. The sentiment existed in the Council, 
though crystallised only in a minority vote, that the only effectual 
remedy for the cure of the diseased Church was the restoration 
of the Episcopate, which, since the incorporation of the Forged 
Decretals into the ecclesiastical jurisprudence of the Western 
Church, had been divested of its primitive authority and chained 
prostrate to the Papal throne. This idea of readjustment took 
practical shape in a proposal to constitute an Episcopal College 
at Rome, —to have a voice in the government of the Church, and 
thus to offset the influence of the College of Cardinals, which 
was essentially a close corporation. Professor Creighton says : — 


Though the Council consisted only of Italian prelates, those prelates 
still remained constant to their plan of increasing the importance of 
their ownorder. They had succeeded in asserting their ecclesiastical 
equality with the Cardinals, and had struck a blow at the abuse of 
monastic exemptions from Episcopal authority. They went on to make 
another demand, which aimed at the permanent organisation of the 
Episcopal order at the Roman Court... a confraternity of prelates, 
with an organisation of its own and the assured right of access to the 
Pope, would practically have superseded the College of Cardinals, 
and would have proved a serious limitation to the Papal primacy; it 
would have wrought an entire revolution in the system of the Church. 
[Vol. iv. p. 228.] 


The Lateran Council contributed a dark chapter to the his- 
tory of Gallicanism. The ecclesiastical autonomy of France, 
which was symbolised by the long standing Pragmatic Sanction, 
necessarily antagonised Papal absolutism. Leo X was loyal to 
the traditions of the Roman See, and desired the abolition of 
Gallican liberties. The Pope found a ready ally in Francis I, 
who wished to make the Church the creature of the Crown. 
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The Concordat of 1516, which superseded the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, was the issue of the union of Papal and Royal supremacy. 
But the astute monarch was more than a match for the Pope ; 
the Crown gained more control of the Church than did the 
Papacy :— 

Leo X granted to the French king powers over the Gallican Church 
which it was hard to express in terms of ecclesiastical propriety. The 
French king was allowed to nominate to bishoprics and abbeys in his 
kingdom, though the Papal approval was reserved ; reservations were 
abolished ; in presentations to benefices graduates of the universities 
were to be appointed to vacancies occurring in four months of the 
year ; a check was put to Papal provisions ; appeals to Rome were re- 
stricted ; excommunications and interdicts were to be formally made 
known before their observance was required. [Vol. iv. pp. 231-232.] 

The history of the pre-Reformation period of the Papacy is 
one of profound significance to the mind appreciative of the logic 
of events. The claim of indefectibility, inherent in and attach- 
ing to the Roman See, peculiarly exposes the Papal system to 
the searching fire of historical criticism. Professor Creighton’s 
method of reading and interpreting the facts of history is that 
of the modern school of critical research. The learned Bishop 
of Chester, Dr. Stubbs, and Professor Freeman have signally 
enriched historical literature, in working out this new line of 
scientific inquiry in contradistinction to the traditional method 
of partisan treatment. The spirit of our author's work, there- 
fore, is generally characterised by judicial fairness. Professor 
Creighton does not indulge in special pleading. He is not a 
partisan writer, but a historian. Consequently the facts and 
conclusions given to us in his history are entitled to weighty 
consideration, and would clearly seem to undermine the position 
assumed by the Latin Church. The Roman postulate is that 
Catholicity and indefectibility are of the essence of the Papal 
system. Granting that facts are not fallacious, the verdict of 
history, as the same is interpreted by our learned author, is dia- 
metrically opposed to the Ultramontane theory, as being un- 
tenable in fact. History demonstrates that the Papacy is not 
in essence Catholic, inasmuch as it broke down completely dur- 
ing the fourteenth century. The Papal institution produced the 
great schism of the West, and then was powerless to heal the 
bleeding wound. It is a deeply significant fact that it was the 
Apostolic institution of the Episcopate, not the Papacy, that 
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cured the Schism by the Conciliar movement, and restored unity 
to the Western Church. The Papacy, moreover, is not in es- 
sence indefectible, inasmuch as it was the secularism of the 
Roman See and Curia during the Papal Restoration that pro- 
duced the Protestant schism among the Teutonic peoples, and 
thereby lost an immense constituency to the visible communion 
of the Catholic Church. 

Of course, the pregnant fact is not to be overlooked that the 
Renaissance gave birth to new and radical ideas in the domain 
of religion and political science, which tended to militate more 
or less against the regnant system of Papal absolutism over the 
corporate conscience of Western Christendom. But after mak- 
ing due allowance for the potency of such forces as operated to 
organise modern society, it would still appear to be historically 
true that the secular policy of the Papacy was the causa causans 
of the disaster that befell the Western Church in the sixteenth 
century ; Rome was, unquestionably, responsible for the Prot- 
estant reaction that made such havoc with the very first prin- 
ciples of Historical Christianity. It was the absolutism of the 
Papacy, moreover, as further negativing the claim of indefec- 
tibility, that forced the See of Canterbury into an anomalous 
position of isolation from the larger portion of Western Chris- 
tendom. Professor Creighton’s learning and critical method, as 
embodied in his distinguished work on the Papacy, tends to prove 
irrefragably that history is the best solvent of error; the touch- 
stone and criterion of GEcumenical Catholicity. 

J. G. HALt, Jr. 





LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP 
WHITE. 


Cuap. IV.—Tue CASE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCHES CON- 
SIDERED. 


Tue ecclesiastical independence of the Church in the revolted 
Colonies was a necessary consequent upon the success of the 
struggle by which we won our national freedom. Prior to the 
war, and dating back to the early days of settlement and “ nurs- 
ing care” of the Mother Church of England, the Bishops of 
London had become almost ex necessitate rei the Diocesans of 
the Colonial and Provincial Churches. The incumbents of this 
See had, from the first, been personally interested in the attempts 
to found a commonwealth and a church inthe New World. Their 
position as members of the Privy Council enabled them to act as 
protectors of the “ missionaries” who had gone abroad to preach 
the Gospel to settlers and savages alike, and as promoters of 
the measures designed for the development of the Church in 
the New World. They were consulted by the provincial and 
colonial authorities in all matters pertaining to ecclesiastical 
affairs. They licensed the clergy, appointed the catechists, 
addressed “ queries for information ”’ to these distant laborers as 
to their work, and the tall folios of manuscripts in the library 
at Fulham attest the pains taken by these bishops of an earlier 
day to collect information, correct laxity in discipline, and care, 
so far as was in their power, for the Church’s members and 
Ministers in the Western world. 

All this necessarily ceased on the sundering of the ties bind- 
ing the Colonies to the Crown. It was felt and confessed, even 
by the most loyal Churchmen, that the members of the Church 
in the independent American States could not be in subjection 
even in ecclesiastical affairs to any foreign potentate or power. 
Organisation was necessary, in view of the independence se- 
cured, and to trace the steps taken to effect this organisation is 
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our duty, as in and through them all the hand and influence of 
the young rector of the united Churches appears from first 
to last. That prompt measures must be taken to secure the 
continued existence of the Church was evident to all who were 
interested in its preservation. These measures first took form 
and shape in efforts for organisation and the perpetuation of the 
Church’s historic continuity in Connecticut and Maryland. But 
prior to the adoption of these measures, to which we shall again 
refer, there had appeared in Philadelphia, and from the pen of 
William White, a pamphlet which exerted a most important 
influence on these efforts for organisation, eliciting, as it did, 
the most abundant criticism, and securing in the end for all but 
a single feature a widespread approval and a final acceptance of 


the plans proposed. 

It was near the close of the struggle for independence, early 
in the month of August, 1782, that William White, “ despair- 
ing,” as he wrote years afterwards to Bishop Hobart, “of a 
speedy acknowledgment of our independence, although there 
was not likely to be more of war, and perceiving our ministry 
gradually approaching to annihilation,”” published in pamphlet 
form an essay entitled “The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
Considered.” * It is important to the full understanding of 


* Vide MS. note on the Church in America, by William White, published in 
photo-lithography by Thos. H. Montgomery, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

Bishop White begins the concluding paragraph of his ‘‘ Episcopal Charge on the 
Subject of Revivals, delivered before the Forty-eighth Convention of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, and addressed to the clerical members of the Convention. Printed 
by order of the Convention, Philadelphia, 1832,” with the following words : — 

“ Brethren, it is bordering on the half of a century since the date of the incipient 
measures of your bishop, for the organising of our Church out of the wreck of the 
Revolution.” 

On a copy of this charge in the possession of Thomas H. Montgomery, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, the Bishop has added in the last blank pages the following note : — 

“Those Measures began with ye Author’s Pamphlet, entitled ‘The Case of ye 
Episcopal Churches in ye United States considered.’ 

“The Circumstances attached to that Publication are ye following 

“The Congregations of our Communion throughout ye U. States, were approach- 
ing to Annihilation. Altho’ within this City, three episcopal Clergymen, including 
ye Author, were resident & officiating ; ye church over ye rest of ye State, had become 
deprived of their Clergy during ye War, either by Death, or by Departure for England. 
In ye Eastern States, with two or three Exceptions, there was a cessation of ye Exer- 
cises of ye Pulpit ; owing to ye necessary Disuse of ye Prayers for ye former Civil 
Rulers. In Maryland & in Virginia, where ye Church had enjoied civil Establish- 
ments, on ye ceasing of these, ye Incumbents of ye Parishes, almost without Excep- 
tion ceased to officiate. Further South, ye Condition of ye Church was not better, 
to say ye least. At ye Time in Question, there had occurred some Circumstances, 
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the principles advocated in this essay to remember that at the 
time of its issue from the press during the first week in August, 
1783, there had been no acknowledged negotiations between 
the hostile governments looking to a return of peace on the 
basis of a recognition of American independence. Zhe Case 
of the Episcopal Churches Considered was advertised in the 
Pennsylvania Packet of August 6, though a few copies had 
been distributed by the writer to his friends immediately prior 
to this announcement.* It was on this very day that Congress 


which prompted ye Hope of a Discontinuance of ye War: but, that it would be with 
ye Acknowledgement of American Independence, there was little Reason to expect. 

“On ye 6th of August 1782, ye Congress, as noticed on their printed Journal of that 
Day, received a Communication from Sir Guy Carleton & Admiral Digby, dated ye 
24 of that Month, which gave ye first Opening of ye Prospect of Peace. The Pam- 
phlet had been advertised for Sale in ye Pennsylvania Packet of ye 6th & some Copies 
had been previously handed by ye Author, to a few of his Friends. This suspended 
ye intended Proceedings in ye Business; which, in ye Opinion of ye Author, would 
have been justified by Necessity, & by no other Consideration. 

“It was an Opinion commonly entertained, that if there should be a Discontinu- 
ance of military Operations, it would be without ye Acknowledgement of Indepen- 
dence as happened after ye Severance of ye Netherlands from ye Crown of Spain. 
Of ye like Issue there seemed probable Causes, in ye Feelings attendant on disap- 
pointed Efforts for Conquest; and in ye Belief cherished, that ye Successes of ye 
former Colonists would be followed by Dissentions, inducing Return to ye Domina- 
tion of ye Mother Country. Had ye war ended in that way, our obtaining of ye 
Succession from England would have been hopeless. The Remanent of ye Episco- 
pal Church in Scotland, labouring under penal Laws not executed, would hardly 
have ventured ye bringing down on themselves of ye Arm of Government. Fear of 
ye like Offence would have operated in any other Quarter to which we might have 
had Recourse. In such a Case, ye obtaining of ye Succession in Time to save from 
Ruin, would seem to have been impossible.” 

These words, photo-lithographed, are reproduced in the interesting pamphlet 
issued by Mr. Montgomery. 

* Copies of this pamphlet were advertised for sale, as we have stated, in the Penn- 
sylvania Packet of August 6,1782, which was the day on which Congress received 
a communication from Sir Guy Carleton and Admiral Digby, dated August 2, open- 
ing the way for the cessation of hostilities and the coming of peace. Bishop White 
tells us in the “ MS. Note ” reproduced by Mr. Montgomery from the original in his 
possession that “some copies ” had been previously handed by the author to a few of 
his friends. Copies bearing the date of 1782 are to be found in the public libraries in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. Bishop White, in his M/emoirs [second edition, p. 89], 
speaks of it as “ published in the summer of 1783,” and the reprint by Stavely in 
1827, together with that of 1859, and that appended to Perry’s Reprint of the Early 
Fournals, iii. pp. 416-435, give the date of Claypole’s edition as 1783. There seems 
every probability that, since the prospect of peace opened, as it did almost contem- 
poraneously with the first appearance of this pamphlet, rendering its plea of necessity 
no longer serviceable, its distribution was suspended, and it was withheld from gen- 
eral circulation till the time named in the Bishop’s Afemoirs, the summer of 1783. 
One of the early copies must have fallen into the hands of the Connecticut Clergy 
Convocation. The original editions of 1782 and 1783 are exceedingly rare, and of the 
Stavely reprint but few exist. 
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received from Sir Guy Carleton and Admiral Digby a communi- 
cation, dated August 2, giving a prospect of peace. That a 
cessation of hostilities would shortly take place had been gen- 
erally believed, but that Great Britain, hopeless though she 
might be of a successful issue of the struggle to reduce the 
revolted Colonies, would treat with them on a footing of equality 
as a nation was not anticipated by any. The communication 
from the British authorities changed at once the whole aspect 
of affairs. The pamphlet was at once withdrawn from sale, and 
as many copies as were within the author's reach were destroyed. 
The Bishop himself, in an appendix to his episcopal charge of 
1807, when referring to the measures proposed in this pam- 
phlet, adds to the expression of his conviction “that under the 
state of things contemplated some such expedient as that pro- 
posed must have been resorted to,” the acknowledgment that 
“had the proposal been delayed a little longer, the happy change 
of prospects would have prevented the appearance of the pam- 
phlet, unless with considerable alterations.” 

The writer of this pamphlet, taking it for granted “that the 
succession cannot at present be obtained,” recommended “ in 
the proposed frame of government a general approbation of 
Episcopacy, and a declaration of an intention to procure the 
succession as soon as conveniently may be; but in the mean 
time” he advised an effort “to carry the plan of organising the 
Church by the appointment of superintendents with powers 
similar to those of Bishops into effect without waiting for the 
succession.” * In view of the assertion, “that the very name 
of ‘Bishop’ is offensive,” the writer proceeded, “if so, change 
it for another ; let the superior clergyman be a president, super- 
intendent, or in plain English and, according to the literal trans- 
lation of the original, an overseer.” This proposal of “an 
immediate execution of the plan” of organisation, and the per- 
petuation of the ministry, “ without waiting for the Episcopal 
succession,” was urged, “on the presumption that the worship 
of Gop and the instruction and reformation of the people are 
the principal objects of ecclesiastical discipline ; if so, to relin- 
quish them from a scrupulous adherence to Episcopacy is sacri- 
ficing the substance to the ceremony.” The suggestion of delay 
till bishops could be had was met by the inquiry, “Are the 


* The Case of the Episcopal Churches, reprinted in Perry’s Hist. Notes and 
Documents, p. 427. 
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acknowledged ordinances of Curist’s holy religion to be sus- 
pended for years, perhaps as long as the present generation 
shall continue, out of delicacy to a disputed point, and that re- 
lating only to externals?” “All the obligations of conformity 
to the Divine ordinances, all the arguments which prove the 
connection between public worship and the morals of a people, 
combine to urge the adopting some speedy measures, to provide 
for the public ministry in these churches.” It adds, “if such 
as have been above recommended should be adopted, and the 
Episcopal succession afterwards obtained, any supposed imper- 
fections of the supposed intermediate ordinations might, if it were 
judged proper, be supplied without acknowledging their nullity, 
by a conditional ordination resembling that of conditional baptism 
in the liturgy.” The writer proceeds to an examination of the 
claims made by the advocates of the exclusive validity of Epis- 
copal orders, naturally arguing against their view, even to the 
extent of conceding that “the original of the order of bishop 
was from the presbyters choosing one from among themselves 
to be a stated president in their assemblies, in the second or 
third century.” * But independently of this proposition for the 
organisation of the Church and the continuation of its ministry, 
without the succession “which,” as Bishop White subsequently 
acknowledged, “in the opinion of the author, would have been 
justified by necessity and by no other consideration,” and the 
arguments by which this proposal was sustained, the Case of 
the Episcopal Churches Considered presented a plan for organ- 
isation which exhibited the comprehensive mind of a states- 
man, and which, in its general features, was subsequently for- 
mulated in the Ecclesiastical Constitution under which the 
American Church has so long and so happily been united for 
a century. The ideas of the essential unity of the American 
Church as a national and autonymous body ; its independence of 
all foreign jurisdiction, civil or ecclesiastical; its entire separa- 
tion from state control; the comprehension of the laity in the 
deliberative, legislative, and judicial assemblies of the Church; 
the choice of its ministers by those to whom they were to min- 
ister ; the equality of its parishes; its threefold organisation, — 
Diocesan, Provincial, and “Continental” or general, — are 
clearly stated in this able “state-paper” and temperately en- 


* The Case of the Episcopal Churches, etc., Perry’s Hist. Notes and Documents, 
P- 430. 
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forced by apposite and conclusive arguments. In fact, the leg- 
islation of a century has but imperfectly filled out the outline- 
sketch of Church organisation and government prepared by the 
young patriot-priest and preacher of Philadelphia, in 1782. 

To the principles set forth in this pamphlet Bishop White 
clung with characteristic consistency to the latest years of his 
long and honored life. In a note appended to a letter addressed 
to Bishop Hobart, under date of December 21, 1830, he thus 
alludes to this production of his youth: — 


In agreement with the sentiments expressed in this pamphlet, I 
am still of opinion that in an exigency in which a duly authorised 
Ministry cannot be obtained, the paramount duty of preaching the 
Gospel, and the worshipping of Gop on the terms of the Christian 
Covenant, should go on in the best manner which circumstances per- 
mit. In regard to Episcopacy, I think that it should be sustained as 
the government of the Church from the time of the Apostles, but with- 
out criminating the ministry of other churches, as is the course taken 
by the Church of England.* 


The impression produced by the appearance of Zhe Case of 
the Episcopal Churches Considered was profound. The breadth 
and comprehensiveness of its suggestions, and the grave im- 
portance of the measures it proposed, together with the soberness 
of judgment and the unfailing courtesy and consideration for 
the views of others it displayed, compelled a hearing even for 
those proposals happily rendered unnecessary by the prospect of 
peace. Its reception at the North isa matter of record. A few 
months after its appearance, ten of the clergy of Connecticut 
assembled in convocation at Woodbury, after making choice of 
Samuel Seabury to go abroad for consecration as their bishop, 
gave to what was already known as “the Philadelphia plan” 


* Referring to this publication, Dr. Wilson, in his Memoir of Bishop White, thus 
proceeds : — 

“ Before his visit to England for consecration, he (the Bishop-elect) knew that his 
pamphlet had been in the hands of the Archbishop of York, 2 predecessor of the 
prelate who assisted at his consecration. It had been enclosed also to Mr. Adams, 
the American minister, when the address of the Convention of 1785 to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of England was officially sent to him, and was delivered by him 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Moore. The latter did not express any dis- 
satisfaction with the pamphlet, or with the author on its account; nor has any other 
prelate, so far as is known. After the publication of it, a copy was sent to Dr. (after- 
wards Bishop) Provoost, at Dr. White’s desire, by Mr. Duane, then in Congress. 
This produced a letter from that gentleman to Mr. Duane, approbatory of the pam- 
phlet, and mentioning some facts which the author thought much to the purpose of 
the main object of it.” [Letter to Bishop Hobart of Octoter 17, 1805.] 
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a patiént and careful consideration. Without communicating 
the momentous action they had taken towards solving the very 
problem under discussion, —for this they kept as “a profound 
secret even from their most intimate friends of the laity,” *— 
“the clergy of Connecticut” empowered their secretary, the 
Rev. Abraham Jarvis,¢ to address to Dr. White in their name a 
letter of remonstrance. This letter Dr. White has given in full 
in the appendix to his Memoirs of the Church.~ It admits 
“that the chain which connected this with the mother-Church 
is broken;” and that “the American Church is now left to 
stand in its own strength.” It deprecates ‘‘as premature and 
of dangerous consequence” any proposal to enter upon a 
“ change in its regulations” till there are “resident bishops (if 
they can be obtained) to assist” in effecting the “new union in 
the American Church” which should take the place of the old 
connection with Great Britain. It assails with warmth the prop- 
osition to effect an organisation and a “frame of government” 
without the presence of the Episcopal order. It regards “the 
general approbation of episcopacy,” and “ the declaration of an 
intention to procure the succession as soon as conveniently may 
be,” as occasioned rather by policy than principle. It argues 
that the author of Zhe Case of the Episcopal Churches Consid- 
ered would not have “proposed to set up the ministry without 
waiting for the succession,” if he had “ believed the Episcopal 
superiority to be an ordinance of Curist, with the exclusive 
authority of ordination and government.” It claims that “an 
Episcopal Church without Episcopacy,” if not “a contradiction 
in terms,” would certainly be “a new thing under the sun.” It 
proceeds to discuss the concessions with respect to Presbyterian 
ordination made by “the venerable Hooker” and others, and to 
combat the plea of “ necessity,” claiming that the succession was 
“as essential to the Church as the sacraments.” It argues that 
“it has been the constant opinion of our Church in England and 
here, that the Episcopal superiority is an ordinance of Curist,” 
and it appeals to “the uniform practice of the whole American 
Church, for near a century, sending their candidates three 
thousand miles for Holy Orders,” as “ more than a presumptive 


* Rev. Daniel Fogg’s letter to Rev. Samuel Parker, printed in Perry’s //istorical 
Notes and Documents, p. 214. 

t Afterwards second Bishop of Connecticut. 

t Second edition, pp. 282-286. 
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proof that the Church here” has ever held “this opinion.” The 
instances of occasional toleration in the Church of Presbyterian 
ordination, it is urged, have been explained and “answered 
again and again.” It submits that “our Church has ever be- 
lieved bishops to have the sole right of ordination and govern- 
ment, and that this regimen was appointed by Curist Him- 
self,” and adds that those who advocate even a “temporary 
departure” from this rule, and thus “set aside the ordinance 
of Curist for conveniency,” “scarcely deserve the name of 
Christians.” It argues that the plea of necessity cannot be 
urged “with any propriety” till “we have tried to obtain an 
Episcopate, and have been rejected.” It takes the ground that 
the present time offers “a more favorable opportunity for the 
introduction of bishops than this country has before seen.” 
They will have “no civil authority.” They will be “purely ec- 
clesiastics.” It believes “that the whole civil authority upon 
the continent (should their assistance be needed) will unite their 
influence with the Church to procure an office so essential to it. 
It adds its conviction that the bishops in England will not be 
“so totally lost to a sense of their duty, and to the real wants of 
their brethren in the Episcopal Church here, as to refuse to or- 
dain bishops to preside over us, when a proper application shall 
be made to them for it.” It further asserts that “the present” 
is “a favorable opportunity for such an application.” In this 
“frank and brotherly way” the Connecticut clergy sought to 
express their “opinion of the mistaken and dangerous tendency 
of the pamphlet.” The letter concludes with these words :— 
“ We fear, should the scheme of it be carried into execution in the 
Southern States, it will create divisions in the Church at a time 
when its whole strength depends upon its unity: for we know it 
is totally abhorrent from the principles of the Church in the 
Northern States, and are fully convinced they will never submit 
to it. And indeed, should we consent to a temporary departure 
from Episcopacy, there would be very little propriety in asking 
for it afterwards, and as little reason ever to expect it in Amer- 
ica. Let us all then unite as one man to improve this favorable 
opportunity, to procure an object so desirable and so essential 
to the Church.” 

Bishop White in his Memoirs of the Church* refers to this 
communication from the clergy of Connecticut as “ mistaking 

* Second edition, p. 90. 
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the object” of “the Philadelphia plan.” “There pervades” the 
Connecticut letter, continues the Bishop “ the defect of not dis- 
tinguishing between the then state of public concerns and as 
they stood when the pamphlet was published. Nearly a year, 
and the acknowledgment of independence had intervened. The 
intimation in the letter, that the author of the pamphlet re- 
garded Episcopacy no further than that, for the satisfying of the 
people, the prospect was to be held out of obtaining it at a 
future time, would have been wounding to his feelings, had his 
brethren of Connecticut possessed a knowledge of him. They 
were at that time strangers to one another. The intimated sus- 
picion was then resolved, and is now resolved by him on whom 
it fell, into a difference of apprehension as to the means of ac- 
complishing the same end.” * 

There can be little doubt, however, from the following letters 
written by the Rev. Charles Inglis, D. D., who was then about 
starting for England, to Dr. White, that suspicions arising from 
the perusal of the pamphlet which detailed “the Philadelphia 
plan” had prevented an invitation to White, and the clergy 
still further at the southward, to unite in the efforts made at 
this meeting at Woodbury for an American Episcopate. 

New York, May 21, 1783. 

REVEREND Sir, — Give me Leave to introduce to your Acquaintance 
the Bearer, Sir John St Clair, a very worthy young Gentleman, who 
goes to Philadelphia about some Property which belongs to him in the 
neighbourhood of your City. He is very young, and you will find him 
sensible, agreeable and well-bred. 

For some Time past, I have very much wished to see You, and have 
some conversation on the common Interests of our Church, with which 
Politicks have nothing todo. In the late Troubles, I firmly believe 
that you, like myself, took that Part which Conscience and Judgment 
pointed out; and although we differed in Sentiments, yet this did not 
in the least diminish my Regard for you, nor the good Opinion I had 
always of Your Temper, Disposition and religious Principles. I ever 
shall esteem a Man who acts from Principle, and the Integrity of his 
Heart, though his Judgment of Things may not exactly coincide with 
mine. 

In one Point I am certain we agree, that is, in the Desire of pre- 
serving our Church, and promoting the Interests of Religion. This 
Point, I am persuaded, might be served, could we confer together. 
The State of Things is such that I cannot go to Philadelphia, or else 

* Memoirs of the Church, second edition, p. 91. 
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I would go with pleasure ; but you can come here —there is no Im- 
pediment in the way but a Pass to come within the Lines, which I 
shall immediately procure when you arrive at Elizabeth Town. Think 
on this matter, and let me hear from you. 

Please to present my best Compliments to M's White ; and believe 
me to be, Reverend Sir, 


Your affectionate Brother and humble Serv 
CHARLES INGLIS. 


Revd Mr. WHITE. 


Family affliction prevented Dr. White’s acceptance of this 
invitation, and a kind letter addressed to Dr. Inglis elicited 


the following interesting reply : — 
NEW YorK, June 9, 1783. 


REVEREND Sir, —I am just favoured with your Letter of May 29th 
by Dr. Smith ; and am sorry you are prevented from paying us a visit 
by so melancholly an Accident. Sad Experience has taught me to 
sympathise very tenderly with a Father in your Situation. It pleased 
Gop to deprive me, last January was a twelvemonth, of my eldest 
Son, who was one of the most lovely, promising Boys of his Age that 
I ever beheld. My Heart was wrapped up in him, and it was impos- 
sible for any one to know, and not to love him. His Death has thrown 
a Shade over the remaining part of my Life, and will prove, I trust, 
a useful Lesson to me, and teach me to place their just value on sub- 
lunary Pursuits and Happiness — sooner or later, I am persuaded, 
every one will see them in the Light that I do now, and feel how un- 
substantial and fleeting they are. 

I thank you for the Pamphlet which accompanied the Letter. I 
had seen it before, and on being told that you were the Author, con- 
cluded that you wrote it under the Impression that the Case of our 
Church was hopeless, and no other method left of preserving it from 
utterly perishing. From some Hints in your Letter, I perceive that 
my conclusion was right. It must be confessed that your apprehen- 
sions at that Time were not wholly without Foundation ; nor is any- 
thing more natural than when we are anxious about any Object of 
Moment, to cast about for some expedient to accomplish it, and to 
catch at whatever appears practicable, when the most eligible method 
is thought to be out of our Power. In making this Observation, I only 
give a Transcript of what has passed in my own Mind on this very 
subject ; and therefore I cannot but applaud your Zeal in a Matter of 
such general and great Moment: at the same Time I tell you candidly 
my Opinion, with which I believe you will agree, that the supposed 
Necessity, on which your Scheme is founded, does not now really 
exist ; and that the Scheme itself could not answer the End of a regu- 
lar Episcopate. In short, my good Brother, you proposed — not what 
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you thought absolutely best and most eligible, but what the supposed 
Necessity of the Times compelled you to adopt, and when no better 
Expedient appeared to be within your Reach. In this Light the Pam- 
phlet struck me the moment I heard it was yours; and your Letter 
confirms me in the Judgment I had formed. 

That the Necessity there supposed, does not now exist, is demonstra- 
tively clear ; because the way to England is open, from whence an 
Episcopate can be obtained, to say nothing of other Episcopal Churches, 
from which the Relief might probably be procured for our Church. 
That the Scheme itself would not answer the end of an Episcopate is 
no less clear ; for if adopted and adhered to, our Church would cease 
to be an Episcopal Church! It is impossible that there can be an 
Episcopal Church without Episcopal Ordination ; and the Ordination 
here proposed is not Episcopal, that is, by a Bishop, but by Presbyters. 
But it is needless to enlarge on the point, as you very ingenuously own 
that ‘you are not wedded to the particular plan proposed ;’ and your 
good sense has prudently directed you ‘to delay rather than forward 
measures to accomplish the Object in Contemplation, with Hones of 
its being undertaken with better Information,’ 

You desire to know my Sentiments as to “ the Measures to be pur- 
sued for the continuance of our Church.” One principal Reason why 
I wished for an Interview was, that we might confer together on the 
Subject. We might receive mutual Information by an Interview, which 
cannot so well be obtained by Letter. Indeed, there are many par- 
ticulars of great Moment in such a Business that cannot conveniently 
be committed to writing ; for although whatever you say to me would 
be perfectly safe and kept secret, as I believe what I say to you would 
also be on your Part, yet there are a thousand little incidental Circum- 
stances that are necessary to be known, in order to form a right Judg- 
ment, which do not occur, perhaps, when we write, or would require 
much time to set down. 

My clear, decided Opinion in general is, that some Clergyman of 
Character and Abilities should go from hence to England to be Con- 
secrated and admitted to the sacred office of a Bishop by the English 
Bishops, and then to return and reside in America, The next con- 
sideration to a good moral character, sound principles, abilities and 
learning in this Clergyman is, that he should be held in esteem by 
the leading Men in Power in this Country, as it would reconcile them 
the better to the Measure. If such a Clergyman will undertake to go 
on this Design, he shall have all the Assistance and Support that I 
can possibly give him. But whether Matters are yet ripe for such a 
Step, or how far you and others may think them so, is what I am 
unable to determine. Were it necessary, I could adduce unanswer- 
able arguments to evince this to be the most eligible Scheme ; though 
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I verily believe there needs no Arguments to convince you of it. What 
I wish you to do is, to keep your Eye upon it, and prepare Matters, as 
your Judgment and Prudence shall direct, for its Execution, when you 
think the Time for it is come. 


The Rev. Alexander Murray, who had been in charge of the 
Mission at Reading, Pennsylvania, but had returned to England 
during the war, accompanied his resignation of his cure with the 
following advice :— 

Lonpon, No 26, CASTLE STREET, OXFORD MARKET, 
264 Fuly, 1783. 

Dear Sir, — Now that the terms of peace are so liberal as to open 
a free and friendly intercourse betwixt this country and yours, I gladly 
embrace this opportunity of thanking you and Col. Matlack for the 
services you did me when leaving Pennsylv. It gives me pleasure to 
hear by M‘ Bingham that you and your family are well. 

Now that Independence is recognised, it is my earnest prayer that 
both countries may for ever live in peace and amity: of all animosi- 
ties, political, being the most violent, do the soonest subside, and both 
parties, we may hope, will ere long return to their former habits of 
friendship, and none but a declared enemy to the one and the other 
country will attempt to interrupt it; frequent Revolutions are the 
destruction and disgrace of any people. 

In the course of arranging your affairs of state I trust you will not 
neglect those of the Church: there can be nothing in Episcopacy 
inimical to civil liberty in the United States, any more than in Switz- 
erland, where Presbytery and Popery are established. . . . 

The grievance of having had no Resident Bishops in America can 
now be easily and regularly remedied: it depends not now so much 
on the will of this as of that country. You will, no doubt, have an 
Ambassador or Resident at this Court, to negotiate your public con- 
cerns ; and if he applies, at the request of any one State or Body of 
People, for the consecration of an American Bishop, you may have 
any of your own Nomination set apart for that Office according to the 
rules of the Church of England, without requiring oaths of allegiance 
to this kingdom ; an Act of Parliament would be no sooner moved for 
than passed, enabling the Bishops to dispense with whatever was in- 
compatible on the occasion. 

If, then, you plead necessity for Presbyterial Ordinations, it is a 
necessity of your own making, which can never justify such an extraor- 
dinary step, which will necessarily give rise to new divisions and sects 
in your young States, and these formidable ones. You may expect 
thousands of Emigrants who will choose the Sacraments from the 
hands of Ministers Episcopally ordained, and will continue, as for- 
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merly, to call such from England or Nova Scotia (in which a Bishop 
—Inglis or Dr. T. B. Chandler—and College is to be settled), to 
supply their spiritual necessities ; better then have an unexception- 
able, complete Church Government at once within yourselves, than be 
constantly depending upon another people for supplies of this kind, 
If you are the author of the pamphlet on this subject, it must have 
been written when you despaired of such an amicable accommodation 
as has lately taken place. You might have expected peace or truce, 
without a Recognisance of Independence, as in the case of the Span- 
ish and Dutch ; but now that this is ratified in the most solemn man- 
ner, you have everything that is friendly and reasonable to expect 
from the British ; they are as generous as brave, and you may one 
day combine your forces, as the Spanish and Dutch have done lately. 
There is nothing new under the sun. Your mode of Government would 
depress the present Episcopalians far below the level of the Presby- 
terians, who preserve some consistence, and admit Episcopal Oidina- 
tion, while we constantly reject theirs, and will also yours. ... 
ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


Mr. Duché’s letter, interesting as stating with conciseness 
and perspicuity the principles on which our ecclesiastical con- 
stitution was subsequently constructed, gives evidence of the 
interest felt abroad in the plans and purposes of White and his 
fellow-laborers in the work of organising the American Church. 
Mr. Duché spoke er cathedra, being on terms of intimacy with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, to a certain extent, repre- 


senting that prelate’s opinions. 
ASYLUM, Aug. 11th, 1783. 


My pear Sir, — Accept of my sincere Thanks for your candid and 
affectionate Letter on the Subject of my Return. Every thing that 
you have said exactly corresponds with what the rest of my good 
Friends have written. I never wish to see Philadelphia. I never 
wish to visit any of the United States whilst the present vindictive 
Spirit prevails. And I am now justified by all your Letters in coming 
to this final Determination — ‘ Never to return, till my Fellow-Citizens 
in General, and the Churches in Particular, are as anxious to receive 
me as I was to go to them.’ Considering this as a very improbable 
Event, I have written to my dear Aged Father, acquainted him with 
my Resolution, and earnestly entreated him to dispose of all his Prop- 
erty, and come to me, as soon as he conveniently can. He will 
meet with a most cordial Reception from all my Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, who are desirous of keeping me on this Side the Water, 
and from whom nothing less than my Attachment to my First Love 
could induce me to part. I shall have it yet, I hope, in my Power, 
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by the Blessing of Heaven, to soothe his Sorrows, and restore swect 
Comfort and Tranquility to his Parental Breast. I have read your 
Pamphlet with great attention, Reasoning, as you do, on the ground 
of necessity, you are certainly right ; and the Arguments, as well as 
the Cases you adduce, are exactly to the Purpose. But I cannot con- 
ceive that any such necessity at present exists. The venerable old 
Doctrine of Apostolic Succession need not yet be givenup. The 
Episcopal Clergy have only to wait with Patience, and they may have, 
if they are unanimous, a Church in each State, with a Bishop at its 
head, chosen by themselves, and regularly consecrated, without taking 
any Oaths of Supremacy, etc., and unconnected with any Civil or 
Ecclesiastical Government but their own. The Plan I would propose 
would be simply this. Let the Clergy of each State (say Pennsylvania 
for instance), together with Lay Deputies from each Congregation in 
the State, assemble, and with due Solemnity elect one of their Pres- 
byters to y® Office of Bishop. Let him preside in their Conventions, 
and agree with them upon such alterations in the Discipline and 
Liturgy of the Church of England as Circumstances have rendered 
necessary. Let him wait for an opportunity of being regularly conse- 
crated ; and till such opportunity offers, let the Convention meet and 
fix upon his Powers, the Mode of supporting him, and all other things 
that may contribute to ye Good Order and Government of the Church. 
He may do all the Offices of a Bishop but ordain and confirm, and 
he will not be long without receiving Power to exercise these. All 
this will be perfectly consistent with your new Constitution. Nay, you 
cannot be interrupted in the completion of such a Plan, unless Mobs 
and Associations should still be suffered to exercise an illegal Power. 
Each Episcopal Church of each State to be independent of the others. 
Or, if for ye sake of Uniformity of Discipline and Worship, through- 
out ye States, an annual Synod or Convocation be deemed necessary, 
let the Bishop of each State, with a certain Number of his Presbytery, 
be sent to the Place appointed ; but let there be no Archbishop or 
Patriarch. The first consecrated Bishop always to preside. The rest 
to take Precedency according to seniority of Consecration. Though 
I may never see you, I shall always be happy to hear of the welfare 
and increase of the Episcopal Church. I have much to say on this 
subject, and think a Church might now be formed more upon y* 
Primitive and Apostolic Plan in America, than any at present in Chris- 
tendom. 

By Dr. Foulke, who does me y* Honour of conveying this to your 
Hands, you will receive your Watch, literally in de/fer Case than when 
you sent it to me. I kept it, that I might have the Pleasure of pre- 
senting it to you with my own Hands. The Hope of this being en- 
tirely vanished, I could not detain it longer. It is in excellent Order 
—and I thank you sincerely for the long Use of it. 
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My dear Wife and Young Folks are all well, and desire their Love 
to you and yours. Mine to them all, and to your dear Mother, M™ 
Harrison, Mt and M*® Morris, and all Friends, I am, 

Ever yours sincerely, J. Ducné. 


But among these letters, none were more weighty or wiser 
than another from the gifted Inglis, then on the eve of his 
departure for England. The whole communication, from its 
opening reference to his wife’s recent decease to its ample 
refutation of the slanders heaped upon him for his “ Toryism” 
by the “Whigs” of New York,* is most creditable to the 
writer's head and heart. We have room only for extracts ; 
and we may remark, in passing, that its clear and full state- 
ment of what the Churchmen of New York had all along 
sought to secure, in striving for an American episcopate, is 
a most interesting commentary on the story of the struggle 
for the succession as fully detailed in our Church’s annals. 


NEw York, October 22d, 1783. 

REVEREND Sir,—... Your last Letter contained many Points of 
Moment, which require the most serious Consideration. Some of 
them could be better discussed at a personal Interview, which was 
the Reason of my wishing for one ; but since that is now imprac- 
ticable, I shall give you my sentiments upon them briefly ; for my 
present hurry in preparing to embark for England will not permit 
me to enlarge on them so fully as I would otherwise chuse. 

As to ‘the Obligation of the Episcopal Succession,’ which, you 
say, “ you never could find sufficient arguments to satisfy you of,” I 
need only declare that I am perfectly clear and decided in my judg- 
ment of it. Before I entered into Holy Orders, I was fully persuaded 
of the truth of what is asserted in the Preface to our Ordinal — viz., 
‘It is evident unto all men diligently reading Holy Scriptures and 
ancient authors, that, from the Apostles’ Times, there have been 
three Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church — Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons.’ All my Reading and Inquiries since (and they have been 
diligent and impartial) have served to confirm me in this Persuasion. 
The Episcopal Order originated from our Saviour Himself in the Per- 
sons of His Apostles ; the Succession of that Order was continued by 
the inspired Apostles, who, equally under the Influence of the Divine 
Spirit, dictated those Scriptures which are to be the Rule of Faith and 

* Vide, among other publications, Dr. Znglis’s Defence of his Character against 
certain False and Malicious Charges contained in a Pamphlet, entitled,“ A Reply to 
Remarks on a Vindication of Gov. Parr and his Council,” etc., etc. London: Printed 
in the year 1784. 
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Practice to the Christian Church to the End of Time ; and also ap- 
pointed those Ministers and that Form of Government which were ever 
after to continue in the Christian Church ; and I conceive that we are 
as much bound to observe their appointment and directions in the one 
case as the other. 

It is evident, from Scripture and Ecclesiastical Antiquity, that 
Bishops were superior to the other two Orders ; and that Ordination 
and Government were chiefly referred to them. The true State of the 
Question on this Point is, Did the Apostles establish a perfect equal- 
ity between Gospel Ministers? or, Did they establish a Subordination 
among those Ministers? The latter appears as clear to me as the 
noonday sun ; nor are we more at Liberty, as I hinted before, to de- 
part from what they have instituted and appointed in this Respect, 
than we are to lay aside or depart from the Scriptures which they left 
for the Rule of our Faith and Practice. If they were unerringly 
guided by the Divine Spirit in one case, they were so in the other 
also ; and it is a certain Fact, that for fifteen hundred years after our 
Saviour’s Time, there was no regular Ordination or Ecclesiastical 
Government but what was of the Episcopal kind. 

But enough on this Head in an amicable, short Letter to a Brother; 
and I shall only observe further that few Things have more confirmed 
my Sentiments on this Subject than the poor, flimsy Evasions that 
have been used by Men, otherwise respectable, to elude the Force of 
those Arguments which have been drawn from Paul’s Epistles, and 
the primitive Writers in behalf of Episcopacy. These men would 
laugh at such Evasions in any other case where their judgment was 
not biased or predetermined. 

You say that some settled mode must te adopted for the selecting 
the ‘principal Pastor of the Church ;’ and then ask, ‘By whom is 
this to be done?’ I answer, If by principal Pastors you mean the 
Incumbents of Parishes, I apprehend the Right of Presentation 
should, in general, remain in the same Hands as formerly. Thus the 
Election of a Rector in Philadelphia and New York, or, in other 
Words, the Right of Presentation, is vested in the Church Wardens 
and Vestry, and should continue in the same Hands. When the 
Legislature, by a publick Law, makes Provision for the Support of 
Clergymen, it has a Right to prescribe the mode of electing or ap- 
pointing those Clergymen to particular Parishes, as was the Case, if I 
remember right, in Maryland formerly. But, in my Opinion, it would 
be best, on many accounts, that, on the Demise or Removal of an In- 
cumbent, the Church Wardens and Vestry of each Parish should have 
the Tight of chusing a Succession ; and even where the State has 
made legal Provision for the Clergy, I think this mode preferable 
to any other ; granting no more to the Governor than the authority 
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to induct the Person chosen. If by principal Pastors you mean 
Bishops, I think the Clergy of each State should have the Right of 
Electing, with the Governor’s Approbation. But it is time enough to 
talk of this Point when it shall please Gop to grant this essential 
Benefit to the Episcopal Churches in America. 

You say, ‘ That some Alterations in our Liturgy are become neces- 
sary in Consequence of a Change of Circumstances,’ which is un- 
doubtedly true ; and ask, ‘ By whom are those changes to be made?’ 
I answer, By the Clergy, without Doubt ; yet still with the Concert 
and Approbation of the Civil Authority. I suppose that all the State 
Holy-Days, such as November the sth, January 3oth, etc., will be laid 
aside in the Thirteen States. The Collects for the King and Royal 
Family must be altered and adapted to the present State of Things ; 
for in Publick Worship, Prayers for the Civil Rulers of the State 
should never be omitted. And here I cannot but express my Wish 
that Harmony and Uniformity might take place among all the Epis- 
copal Churches ; which can only be effected by the Clergy of the 
several States consulting each other, and agreeing to adopt the same 
Coliects for this Purpose. Were a Bishop settled in America, this 
point would be easily accomplished ; without one, I apprehend Diffi- 
culties will arise. 

You say, ‘The Trial and Deposition of irregular Clergymen is to 
be provided for ; and it is to be hoped that this will not be done at 
pleasure, but under reasonable Laws ;’ and ask, ‘ By whom are such 
Laws to be made?’ To this I reply, That Clergymen are amenable, 
equally with Laymen, to the Laws of the State, and are punishable by 
those Laws, if they transgress them. But as to any proper Ecclesiasti- 
cal Discipline, by which Irregularities in Clergymen, not cognisable 
by the Civil Laws, shall be censured or punished, it is not to be ex- 
pected until you have Bishops, and some regular System of Church 
Government is settled. I mean not that Bishops should be vested 
with Arbitrary Power; or that they should censure and depose at 
Pleasure. They are to be guided by Canons, which point out the 
Duty of Clergymen, and according to which the latter should be 
judged. Our Church has already provided several such Canons ; and 
if any more such should be required in this Country, the Clergy, in 
conjunction with a Bishop or Bishops, are the Persons by whom they 
should be enacted. 

Some years since, I drew up a Plan for an American Episcopate 
which met with the Approbation of several of the most respectable 
Characters in England, as well as America. Give me leave to tran- 
scribe a few Extracts from it, which will partly convey my Sentiments 
on the Subject. It was proposed in that Plan — 

‘That two or more Protestant Bishops of the Church of England be 
appointed to reside in America. 
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‘That they are not to have any temporal authority whatever, nor 
interfere with the Rights or Emoluments of Governors. 

‘That their proper Business shall be to Ordain and Superintend 
the Clergy, and Confirm such as chuse to be Confirmed. 

‘That they may hold Visitations, assemble the Clergy of their re- 
spective Dioceses in Convocations, where the Clergy shall be their 
Assessors or Assistants ; and that, in those Convocations, such mat- 
ters only shall be transacted as relate to the Conduct of the Clergy, 
or to the Order and Government of the Churches. 

‘That they be vested with Authority to censure delinquent Clergy- 
men according to the Nature of their Offence ; and to proceed even 
to Deprivation, in cases which may require it, after a regular Trial ; 
the Courts in which such Trials are held to consist of the Clergy of 
the Provinces respectively where the Delinquent Persons reside ; and 
the Bishop to pronounce the sentence of Deprivation, according to 
Canon 122.’ 

Here it is supposed that there are Canons or Laws by which the 
Delinquent Person is to be tried, according to which the Court is to 
proceed in the Trial; that each Clergyman, as an Assistant to the 
Bishop, has a Vote in acquitting or condemning ; and that the Bishop, 
according to his Function and Superiority of his Order, pronounces 
or delivers whatever Sentence the Court may award. On such a Plan, 
arbitrary Sway and Oppression are wholly excluded. It may be proper 
to observe that the Canons, like the Liturgy, will require Revision. 
The Canons, as they now stand, are applicable to the State of Things 
in England, where they were made ; but many of them are not so in 
America; and, therefore, some should be altered, others wholly 
omitted, and others again, perhaps, added, when a Bishop is settled 
in this Country ; for, until you have a Bishop, you can have no centre 
of Union, nor can you act with Regularity and Order in Matters of 
this Sort. I could say more on this Subject, but really have not 
Time. 

I must be candid in telling you that I can neither see the Propriety 
or the Advantage of the scheme you propose, to join Laymen with 
Clergymen for enacting Ecclesiastical Laws, trying delinquent Clergy- 
men, etc., as ‘a Collective Body, to whom the extraordinary occasions 
of our Churches may be referred.’ This certainly, if I understand 
you right, is not the plan of the Church of England. Many Incon- 
veniences will unquestionably attend it — the Advantages are doubt- 
ful. Instead of attracting Lay-Members to the Church, I apprehend 
it would be productive of endless Broils between the Laity and Clergy, 
probably of oppression to the latter. The Clergy are already amen- 
able to the Civil Power for Civil Offences; is not that sufficient? 
Are not Clergymen the best Judges of Ecclesiastical Offences? and 
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of the properest Methods to reclaim their erring Brethren? which is 
preferable to punishment, if it can be effected. 

There is little doubt but that a Clergyman of good Character, who 
went to England properly recommended, with the Consent of the 
State from whence he went, and where he was afterwards to reside, 
would be consecrated a Bishop. An Act of Parliament, indeed, would 
be necessary to empower the Bishops in England to Consecrate with- 
out administering the State Oaths ; but I am confident this Act might 
be obtained. I am almost a Convert to your Opinion, that it would 
be best to request the Bishops in England to chuse a proper Person 
there, a Man of Abilities, Piety, liberal Sentiments, and unblemished 
Morals, for the first American Bishop. All Circumstances considered, 
it would be better than to send a Person from hence. There would 
be fewer Objections to a stranger, who had never been in America, 
and was clear of having taken any Part in our unhappy Divisions, both 
in England and America, than against an American Clergyman, how- 
ever respectable his Character might be. But a Bishop is absolutely 
necessary, and either way he ought, by all means, to be obtained. 
The great Point is to procure the Consent and Approbation of the 
Legislature of some State to the Measure ; if this is done, the Rest 
will be easy. And here, I must tell you that my only Hope is from 
Maryland or Virginia. Nothing of the kind is to be expected from the 
Northern States. Consider this Matter, and try what you can do with 
your Friends in Maryland. The Church of God calls for your Assist- 
ance and that of all its other worthy Members, and it is their indis- 
pensable Duty to afford that Assistance as far as it is in their power. 

The News Papers, some time since, announced that the Clergy of 
Maryland had chosen Mr. Keene to be sent for Consecration to Eng- 
land ; but I find the account was premature. Mr. Keene was a very 
worthy man when I knew him, and I doubt not but he is so still. I 
shall embark next week for England, where I shall be happy to give 
every aid within the Compass of my Power to any measure of this 
kind. I shall, therefore, be glad to hear from you, and know how 
matters are circumstanced ; and particularly what progress is made 
in Maryland toward procuring an Episcopate. Direct to me, etc., etc. 

Sincerely wishing you Health, Happiness, and every Temporal Fe- 
licity, and Success in your Ministry, 

I am with much Esteem, Reverend Sir, 
Your affectionate Friend and humble Servant, 


CHARLES INGLIs.* 
Reverend Dr WHITE. 


Although the announcement in the newspapers alluded to by 
Dr. Inglis in his concluding paragraph was incorrect, still the 
* From the Bp. White MSS. 
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movement for the Episcopate, first inaugurated by the clergy 
of Connecticut, had been followed by the action of their breth- 
ren of Maryland. The clergy of this State, where the Church 
had retained much of its former influence and respect, met in 
August, 1783, at Annapolis, and having framed, after the politi- 
cal fashion of the times, a “ Bill of Rights,” chose the cele- 
brated William Smith, D.D., formerly provost of the College 
and Academy of Philadelphia, but at that time president of 
Washington College, Maryland, to be their bishop. This effort 
for a bishop at the southward failed, in consequence mainly of 
White’s opposition, — an opposition for which there was ample 
justification ; and, from being among the foremost of all the 
American Churches in efforts for the perfection of her eccle- 
siastical organisation, Maryland was outstripped in gaining the 
prize by Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

In the mean time, when the mind of every thoughtful mem- 
ber of our communion was turned upon these questions of 
Church revival and perpetuation, there came from the Rev. 
Abraham Beach, of New Jersey, the first definite plan for 
general organisation and a united effort to secure the end 
desired. This letter, addressed to Dr. White, becomes impor- 
tant as we remember the results springing from the proposi- 
tion it was the first to enunciate : — 

NEw BRUNSWICK, 26¢4 Fanuary, 1784. 

REVEREND Sir, — I always expected, as soon as the Return of 
Peace should put it in their Power, that the Members of the Epis- 
copal Church in this Country would interest themselves in its Behalf 
— would endeavour to introduce Order and Unifcrmity into it, and 
Provide for a Succession in the Ministry. The Silence on this Sub- 
ject which hath universally prevailed, and still prevails, is a Matter of 
real Concern to me, as it seems to portend an utter extinction of that 
Church which I so highly venerate. 

As I flatter myself your Sentiments correspond with my own, I 
cannot deny myself the Satisfaction of writing you on the Subject. 

Every Person I have conversed with is fully sensible that something 
should be done, and the sooner the better. For my own Part, I think 
the first step that should be ‘taken, in the present unsettled State of 
the Country, is to get a Meeting of as many of the Clergy as can be 
conveniently collected. Such a Meeting appears to be peculiarly 
necessary in order to look into the condition of the Widows’ Fund,* 


* The Charitable Corporation for the Relief of the Widows and Children of 
Deceased Clergymen of the Church of England in the American Colonies, estab- 
lished prior to the Revolution. 
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which may at present be an object worth attending to, but will un- 
avoidably dwindle to nothing, if much longer neglected. Would it 
not, therefore, be proper to advertise a Meeting of the Corporation 
in the Spring at Brunswick, or any other place that may be thought 
more convenient, and endeavour to get together as many as possible 
of the Clergy who are not members, at the same time and place? 

A sincere Regard to the Interests of the Church induces me to make 
these Proposals, wishing to be favored with your sentiments on this 
subject. If any thing should occur to you as necessary to be done, 
in order to put us upon an equal footing with other Denominations of 
Christians, and cement us together in the Bonds of Love, I should 
be happy in an opportunity of assisting in it. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 

Your affectionate Brother, 
And very humble Servant, 
ABRAHAM BEACH. 

The Reverend Dr. WHITE. 


We have reason to regret here, as in many other connections, 
that the voluminous manuscript correspondence of Bishop White 
at this period has so few copies or drafts of his own communica- 
tions. In some instances we have been fortunate enough to 
supply the deficiency from other collections ; but in the present 


instance we can only infer the doctor’s answer from Mr. Beach’s 
response : — 


NEw BRUNSWICK, 22d March, 1784. 

REVEREND Sir, — As soon as I was made acquainted by your Favour 
of the 7th Feb. of your concurrence in the Proposed Meeting of the 
Clergy, I wrote to Mr. Provoost and Mr. Moore, of New-York, on the 
subject. They both approve of the Measure ; and not only approve 
of it, but think it absolutely necessary. 

In a Letter I received from Mr. Blackwell, some time ago, he pro- 
posed Tuesday, 11th May, as a proper time for the Meeting, and 
acquiesced with my proposal of Brunswick for the place. I remarked 
this in my Letter to Mr. Provoost, in answer to which he acquainted 
me that on consulting Mr. Duane, and other Members of the Corpora- 
tion in New-York, they discovered a desire that the Meeting should 
be held in New-York, on Wednesday, the 12th May. 

For my own Part, I have no manner of Objection to the Alteration, 
any farther than its depriving me of the Company of some of my 
Brethren at my House. Even this Pleasure, however, I am ready to 
forego, if our meeting in New York may have any tendency to pro- 
mote Peace and harmony in the Church there. This expectation and 
belief is the principal Reason for their wishing for the Alteration with 


regard to time and place. 
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Should this proposal of meeting in New-York, on Wednesday, the 
12th May, meet with your approbation, will you be so good as to 
acquaint the members of the Corporation in Pennsylvania, and desire 
their attendance? Would not advertising in the public papers be 
proper? 

Some of the Lay Members may, perhaps, scarcely think it worth 
their while to take so much Trouble without a prospect of immediate 
Profit to themselves. I cannot but flatter myself, however, that there 
are some still, who would wish to promote the Interests of Religion 
in general—to save the Church of which we are Members, from utter 
decay — and consequently to promote the real happiness and pros- 
perity of the country. Persons of this character will not, surely, 
withhold their assistance at this very critical juncture. 

..- I should be exceedingly happy to hear from you as soon as your 
Convenience will permit ; and am, Rev. Sir, 

Your affectionate Brother, 


And very Humble Servant, 
ABRAHAM BEACH. 
Rev. Dr. WHITE. 


Recurring to the subject a few weeks later, Mr. Beach an- 
nounces the completion of his arrangements for the proposed 
meeting at New Brunswick, and requests Dr. White to open 


the services with a sermon. His letter is as follows :— 
NEW-BRUNSWICK, 13¢h April, 1784. 

REVEREND Sir, —I have just received a Letter from Mr. Provoost, 
signifying his concurrence with the first appointment. It is at length 
agreed, upon all hands, that our meeting be held at Brunswick, on 
Tuesday, the 11th May ; and as the day is near at hand, I think no 
Time ought to be lost in giving the proper Notice. 

I wish you would be so good as to advertise it in one of your News 
Papers, with an invitation to all Clergymen of the Episcopal Church ; 
and perhaps you may think it proper to invite respectable characters 
of the Zaity, as matters of general concern to the Church may proba- 
bly be discussed. As soon as I find the Advertisement in a Philadel- 
phia paper, I will cause it to be inserted in one in New York ; and 
will write, likewise, to all concerned in Jersey. 

You will doubtless agree with me in the propriety of having a Ser- 
mon on the occasion. Will you be so good as to preach it? 

I am much obliged to you for the Pamphlet you were so kind as to 
send me. I had the Pleasure of reading it on its first Publication, and 
am happy to agree with you in every particular, excepting the neces- 
sity of receding from ancient usages. If this necessity existed in time 
of war, I cannot think that it does at present; and as you convey 
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the same idea in your letter, I flatter myself our sentiments on Church 
Government entirely agree. 
Your affectionate Brother, 
And very Humble Servant, 


ABRAHAM BEACH. 
Reverend Dr. WHITE. 


We have given these extracts from the correspondence of the 
period for the purpose of presenting, as in the case of Dr. In- 
glis's lengthy communications, the views of White, and the 
arguments with which he supported them,—to be learned, 
unfortunately, from the quotations made by his correspondent 
for the purpose of answering them,— and thus to show the 
influence already attained by this comparatively young man, 
when the old and experienced are found waiting for his advice, 
or seeking to influence his action. Nothing could be more 
evident than that he was already a primus inter pares, without 
whose aid and influence nothing could be successfully done or 
even attempted in the great work of effecting the independent 
organisation of the American Church. 

WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 





THE FIRST BISHOP OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


III. — Catecuist, ASSISTANT MINISTER, RECTOR OF TRINITY, 
New YorK. 


On February 8, 1777, the loyalist clergy in New York ad- 
dressed the secretary a “joint letter,” expressing their grateful 
sense of the Society’s bounty, and adding their conviction “ that 
the interest of the Church and the security of government are 
inseparably connected.” They refer to the “unaccountable” 
conduct of the clergy at the southward, and assert “ that in New 
Jersey, New York, and the New England Colonies the repub- 
lican measures, which have brought us into our present confusion 
and distress, have been totally disapproved and, as far as possible, 
opposed not only by the clergy, but also by a great majority of 
the /ay-memders of our communion.” This letter is signed by 
the Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, Samuel Seabury, Leonard Cutting, 
Joshua Bloomer, Richard Charlton, Charles Inglis, Jonathan 
Odell, John Beardsley, Isaac Browne, William Walter, Benjamin 
Moore, and Uzal Ogden. 

On the fourth of March, 1777, Dr. Auchmuty died, and on 
March 20 Mr. Inglis was unanimously elected to the rectorship 
of Trinity Church, “as’’ — we quote the letter of the vestry —a 
“clergyman universally esteemed, as well for his exemplary life, 
as for other abilities requisite to fill that public and important 
station.”* The presentation was made to Governor Tryon, 
who issued the necessary letters of admission, institution, and 
the mandate for induction. A touching circumstance occurred 
after the newly chosen rector had taken the oaths and subscribed 
the declaration enjoined by law, and declared his assent to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and had subscribed the same. Conducted 
to the site of “Old Trinity” by Elias Desbrosses, Esq., one of 
the Churchwardens, and by the vestry, Mr. Inglis was solemnly 
inducted into his cure “ by placing his hand on the wall of the 
said church, the same being then a ruin.” ¢ 

* Berrian’s History of Trinity Church, New York, p. 151. t Jdid. p. 152. 
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A few days after the solemn induction, the rector of Trinity 
addressed the following letter to the secretary of the Venerable 
Society. 

MR. INGLIS TO THE SECRETARY. 


[Extract.] 
NEw York, Jfarch 27, 1777. 

REVEREND SiR, — Several months have elapsed since I transmitted 
to you an account of the Society’s Missionaries according to the most 
authentic information I could receive of their situation ; matters have 
not mended with them since that time, but grown worse. All the 
Missionaries in Connecticut are now either removed to a distant part 
of the Province from their cures and there detained, or else confined 
in their own houses. 

Of this Province Mr. Seabury and M". Beardsley have been obliged 
to fly from their Missions ; the first resides in this city, the second on 
Long Island. Mr". Brown and Mr’. Odell of New Jersey have also taken 
sanctuary here. 

These calamities are attended with many pernicious consequences : 
one is, that they will probably deprive the Society of many of their 
Missionaries ; already they have been the principal cause of the death 
of one very worthy Missionary, M'. Babcock, of Philipsburg. This 
clergyman was not only exemplary in his life and assiduous in his pas- 
toral duty, but distinguished by his steady loyalty and warm attach- 
ment to our constitution in Church and State. This naturally marked 
him out as an object of the highest resentment to the Rebels, who 
took him prisoner and detained him about five months. The hard- 
ships and distress of mind he suffered during his confinement brought 
on him a fit of sickness, which induced the Rebels to dismiss him. He 
was carried home with the utmost difficulty, but died in a few days af- 
ter, leaving a widow and three children in very indigent circumstances. 
His death happened the latter end of February, the precise day I do 
not at present recollect. His widow begged that I would write to you 
and request the Society’s leave for her to draw on their Treasurer for 
six months’ salary after the time of Mr. Babcock’s death, allowed by the 
Society: I beg leave to assure you that the indulgence cannot be 
granted to objects more deserving and perhaps in more want of it. 

Mr. Babcock’s death was soon followed by that of the worthy Rec- 
tor of Trinity Church in this city, the Rev. Dr. Auchmuty. The per- 
secutions and hardships which he underwent from the Rebels con- 
tributed much to carry him off also ; he died the 4th instant and left 
his family much distressed in their circumstances, having lost the prin- 
cipal part of his estate (consisting of houses) by the fire which con- 
sumed about the fourth of the whole City last September. 
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No letter written during the following year is to be found, and 
that which we give below is dated near the close of 1779. It 
is full of interest, as it minutely details the condition of the 
loyalist clergy who were in and about New York at this period 


of the war. 
MR. INGLIS TO THE SECRETARY. 


[Extract.] 
NEw York, Movember 26, 1779. 


REVEREND S1R, — M’. Batwell is a clergyman for whom I deservedly 
have a very high esteem. His moral character is not only unblem- 
ished, but exemplary ; his unshaken loyalty and perseverance in his 
duty amidst difficulties which put his fortitude to the severest trial 
intitle him to respect; and several pieces which he has published 
here against the Rebels in prose and verse do him honor as a man 
of genius. By the unhappy situation of things in this country, he is 
precluded from the exercise of his function ; and this circumstance 
joined to the opinion that his affairs require his presence in Eng- 
land have induced him to take the voyage with his family. I hope, 
however, to see him again as soon as it shall please God to restore 
peace, when he can settle in his former or some other Mission with 
safety. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that our country school is ina 
very flourishing way. Mr. Bull is attentive to his duty, the children 
are very regular, and make surprising progress in their learning. All 
the necessaries of life have risen to more than treble their former price 
in this city. The expense attending the school has proportionally in- 
creased, and yet we have made but a small reduction in the number of 
scholars : formerly we had 86, now we have 80. We should be under 
the necessity of reducing the number much lower ; but people con- 
tribute generously to the Institution, which is almost the only one 
that has survived the general wreck occasioned by this detestable 
Rebellion. The Commander in Chief, Sir Henry Clinton, has been 
so good as to assist us with some fuel, and our Commandant, Major- 
General Pattison, a gentleman distinguished for his humanity and 
politeness, has been pleased to exempt the school-houses from Billets, 
which was a matter of the utmost consequence to us, and otherwise 
patronise this excellent Institution. 

Mr. Bull regularly catechises the Negroes on Sunday after the even- 
ing Service, and the Reverend M*. Walters, a worthy clergyman from 
Boston, generally gives them a Lecture or Sermon at the same time. 
Should the Society funds and circumstances be so far retrieved by the 
late collection as to enable them to continue the same salary to M’. 
Bull that they allowed to his predecessor, I should be very glad ; we 
are obliged to make up the deficiency to M". Bull, and small as that 
sum is yet I assure you it distresses us much. 
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The Missionaries and other regular clergymen who have taken 
sanctuary here, have their difficulties. All of them have had chap- 
laincies assigned to them, except M'. Leaming of Norwalk, M". Sayre 
of Fairfield, M*. Greaves of New London, Mr. James Sayre of this Pro- 
vince, and M'. Duncan, a very worthy clergyman from Virginia. The 
reason why those gentlemen have no chaplaincies, is, that there were 
no vacancies —all the new raised corps had Chaplains before they 
arrived ; the Commander in Chief, however, has been so good as to 
allow them the usual rations of Provisions and fuel ; without this as- 
sistance many of the clergy could not subsist, they must have starved. 
I am distressed to the last degree whenever I reflect that so many ex- 
cellent men, who were ornaments to their sacred profession, are now 
reduced to such difficulties and their usefulness to mankind destroyed. 
It is some satisfaction, however, to think that they suffer for conscience’ 
sake and for adherence to their duty: their merit is so much the more 
enhanced, and I trust in Gop that their suffering is hastening to a 
period. This rebellion cannot last much longer. 

Mess's. Beach, Frazer, and Ogden are permitted to continue at their 
respective dwellings in New Jersey, though I believe that they are 
strictly loyal. They do not officiate, and they have been dispensed 
with in taking the oath of allegiance to the Rebel State, which is a 
remarkable indulgence. Mr. Barton is here, but in a very bad state of 
health ; I fear, his life is in much danger. M*. Townsend, the So- 
ciety’s Missionary for Salem in this Province, after being driven within 
the King’s lines by the Rebels, was appointed Chaplain to one of 
the new raised loyal Battalions. His Battalion was ordered for Hali- 
fax, and he embarked here with his wife and five children to join it. 
A most violent storm rose soon after the Fleet, in which he sailed, left 
Sandy Hook : the Fleet was dispersed, several of the ships perished, 
and as poor Townsend has not since been heard of, I greatly fear 
that the vessel in which he went has shared the same fate. 

The only vacant Mission on Long Island is that of Huntington, but 
no loyal clergyman dare settle there. That part of the island is in- 
fested by the Rebels, who are constantly making incursions across 
the Sound which divides it from Connecticut, plundering the inhabi- 
tants and carrying many of them off captives. The only place on the 
island where a clergyman would be safe and have hearers (besides 
Hempstead and Jamaica, where Missionaries are fixed) is Brooklyn, 
opposite to this city ; and there M'. James Sayre officiates three Sundays 
out of four to a petty congregation in a Dutch church, of which he 
allowed the use ; and this reminds me of a circumstance here which 
it may not be improper to mention, and of which you may make what 
use you think proper. 

The members of the Dutch Church in this city had always lived in 
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the utmost harmony with the members of our Church, and had even 
allowed Mr®. Vesey to officiate in their church before Trinity Church 
was built. This harmony subsisted until a few years since, when the 
Dutch language growing into disuse and the English prevailing, a Min- 
ister was called to preach in English ; unfortunately the Minister, who 
had been ordained in Holland, was a warm Presbyterian and much 
prejudiced against the Church of England ; and he communicated his 
warmth and prejudices to his adherents, who were the majority, and 
have all proved violent Rebels; whilst those who adhered to their 
ancient institutions and language still cultivated the same harmony 
and friendly intercourse with the members of our Church, and have 
been among the most loyal of the King’s subjects during the Rebellion. 
The loyal Dutch continued in the city after it was reduced by the 
King's troops, and a loyal Minister officiated for them. But the Com- 
mandant was under a necessity of taking the church lately for a hos- 
pital ; and the Dutch congregation signified their inclination that we 
should assist them. I immediately called my vestry, and after maturely 
considering all circumstances, we judged it advisable, for many rea- 
sons, to let them have the use of one of our churches. Accordingly 
their Minister now officiates for them early in the morning, and be- 
tween our services, in St. George’s Chapel, without any interruption 
to my congregation. I believe we did right in this, and think you 
would be of the same opinion were you acquainted with our situation. 

You ask me, ‘ Will no Missionary venture to go to Georgia?’ I 
answer that the state of that Province has been extremely critical ever 
since it was subdued by the King’s troops, and such as made it very 
discouraging for a clergyman to settle there. Without entering on a 
minute detail of facts to evince this, you will be convinced of it when 
I tell you of the late providential — I had almost said miraculous — 
escape of our army there. Last September, the Count De Estaing 
appeared on that coast with more than 20 line-of-battle ships and a 
large fleet of transports. He landed 4000 men—the best troops of 
France — and was joined by an army of more than 6000 Rebels, com- 
manded by one of their best Generals. This formidable force —upwards 
of 10,000 men — invested the Town of Savannah, where we had not 
more than 3000 effective men ; the place, besides, was not well fortified, 
and was in a bad state of defence. After a week’s severe cannonade 
and bombardment, a general assault was made, and the assailants 
were repulsed with the loss of 3000 men killed and wounded. We did 
not lose 50 men. These are the accounts we have from them, and we 
believe them to be true. This happy event has greatly changed the 
face of things here ; and I trust that next spring the state of affairs 
there will be such that a clergyman may settle in Georgia with safety 
and be useful. But I would observe to you that all the Missionaries 
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here have families, which is a discouraging circumstance to their run- 
ning risques either by climate or enemies: many of them are also far 
advanced in years, and much broken by their hardships and distresses. 
The most likely .persons to engage in such an enterprise are Mr". 
Duncan of Virginia and M‘. Barker of Maryland, both single men, in 
the prime of life, and of excellent characters. But they are not Mis- 
sionaries, and without the Society’s approbation I cannot encourage 
them to go, or promise them any salary from the Society. Be pleased 
to lay this matter before the Society, and to favor me with their 
directions and commands on the subject. As for M'. Clarke whom 
you mentioned, his going to England was a matter of his own choice, 
and no person here had a right to control him. I saw him but once 
only, and could have no conversation with him ; his ears, poor gen- 
tleman, were impenetrable to my voice. 

The abstracts came safe, and I have distributed most of them. I 
am much pleased with what you have said upon the present state of 
the Society and their Missionaries. The matter and its arrangement 
do you honor. I sincerely congratulate you on your appointment to 
the Secretary's office ; and have reason to believe, from your known 
abilities, attention, experience, and knowledge of the Society's affairs, 
that department was never better filled. Although I am not so happy 
as to have a personal acquaintance with you, yet I am no stranger to 
your amiable character ; and I have too much self-love to neglect an 
intercourse with you by letters, — the only intercourse which is in my 
power, and which is so flattering and advantageous to me. You may 
depend on any information which I shall communicate to you. I shall 
speak to you of men and things without partiality ; but what I am 
ambitious is that you would admit me in the number of your friends. 

I would recommend Batwell to you, but I know your friendship for 
him makes any recommendation of mine unnecessary. His merit en- 
titles him to the esteem and good offices of every virtuous man and 
loyal subject. He can satisfy any inquiries you may chuse to make 
concerning this country and its present situation. I shall add no 
more to this long letter than to assure you that I am, with the truest 
esteem, Revd Sir, etc. 

CHARLES INGLIS, 


Another communication, filled with personal details and inci- 
dents respecting the loyal clergy, follows, with a prognostication 
respecting the issue of the struggle then pending, which, read 


at this interval of time, proves the worthy writer to have been a 
poor prophet. 
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MR. INGLIS TO THE SECRETARY. 
[Extract.] 
Rev? Sir: New York, May 20, 1780. 

..«+ The Rev4 Mr‘. Barker will have the pleasure of delivering you 
this letter. He is a refugee from Maryland, and has resided on Staten 
Island and in this city upwards of two years past, during which time 
his conduct has been very decent, prudent, and exemplary ; and he 
bears the character of a very worthy clergyman. He designs to return 
to America as soon as the rebellion is suppressed, and in that case has 
thought of entering into the Society’s service. For this reason, he 
requested a letter of introduction to you ; and should he apply here- 
after for some vacant Mission, I firmly believe that he will be a useful 
Missionary. He has not yet fixed any place for his future residence. 

The Rev4 M. Field, a most worthy refugee clergyman from Vir- 
ginia, has lately gone to Staten Island to officiate there (with D'. Sea- 
bury’s approbation) for the present. The Rev’ M'. Matthew Greaves, 
the Society’s worthy Missionary to New London, died lately in this 
city, where he had taken refuge from the violence of the Rebels. He 
left no children, having never been married; but a sister, who lived 
with him 23 years and is far advanced in years, is in necessitous 
circumstances. It is usual for the Society to allow six months’ salary 
to the families of deceased Missionaries. A small gratuity would be 
of much service to this pious and worthy woman. 

The rebellion declines daily, and is near its last gasp. We have 
yet received no direct authentic accounts from Charlestown ; but we 
have information which leaves us in no doubt that it is now in our 
possession. I am sorry, however, to tell you that it is affirmed Sir H. 
Clinton was killed the day it was taken. The city was taken by storm. 
Sir Henry, it is said, fell at the head of the British Grenadiers, and 
his death so exasperated our soldiers that they spared very few Rebels 
who fell into their hands. The carnage was very great. I hope the 
article concerning Sir Henry’s death is false. By accounts from the 
West Indies we also learn that Admiral Sir G. Rodney has gained a 
signal victory over the French Fleet. 

I am, Rev‘ Sir, etc. CHARLES INGLIS. 


In the spring of 1782 the following letter was addressed to 
the Secretary of the venerable Society. 


REV. DR. INGLIS TO THE SECRETARY. 


(Extract.) 
New York, Jfay 6, 1782 
Rev® Sir,— Our prospects in Europe and America are rather 
gloomy at present; but they are not as should make us despond, nor 
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do I by any means think our affairs irretrievable. It may be some sat- 
isfaction to you to hear that the Church of England, notwithstanding 
the persecutions it suffers, gains ground in some places, particularly 
in Connecticut. This I can assure you of as an indubitable fact. 
The steady, uniform conduct of the Society’s missionaries, and of a 
few other clergymen who are not in their service in that Province — 
the adherence to the dictates of conscience by persevering in loyalty 
and preaching the Gospel unadulterated with Politics, raised the es- 
teem and respect even of their enemies ; whilst the pulpits of Dis- 
senters resounded with scarcely any thing else than the furious politics 
of the times, which occasioned disgust in the more thinking and seri- 
ous. The consequence is that many serious Dissenters have actually 
joined the Church of England. The increase in some places has 
been surprisingly great. In general our Churches are crowded. In 
many places the Meeting-houses are very thin ; and should it please 
Gop to restore peace once more, there is every reason to believe that 
the Church of England would flourish more than ever in that colony. 
In the meantime we must patiently wait for the will of Heaven to bring 
about that desirable event, which may not be so distant or difficult as 
our late disasters and fears may have led us to imagine. Our new 
Commander in Chief, Sir Guy Carleton, is arrived, and indicates a 
disposition to act with vigor, and this with a little Judgment and 
common sense will soon change the face of affairs here. 
I am, Rev‘ Sir, etc., 
CHARLES INGLIs. 


The following letter is found in the Bishop White correspond- 
ence, and was undoubtedly inspired by the recent appearance 
in Philadelphia of a pamphlet written by the Rev. William 
White, entitled 7he Case of the Episcopal Churches Considered. 
This essay, which in many of its suggestions displayed the com- 
prehensive grasp of mind of a statesman, and was only faulty in 
its suggestion of an attempt to organise the Church and pro- 
ceed to the perpetuation of its ministry without the Episcopal 
office, which was supposed to be at that time unattainable, ex- 
cited no little feeling on its appearance, and was doubtless the 
cause why White and the clergy at the southward were not 
comprehended in the consultations which resulted on the Feast 
of the Annunciation, 1783, in the choice of Seabury to the 
Episcopate. 

REV. DR. INGLIS TO REV. WILLIAM WHITE. 
New York, Jay 21, 1783. 

REVEREND Sir, —Give me leave to introduce to your acquaintance 
the Bearer, Sir John St Clair, a very worthy young gentleman, who 
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goes to Philadelphia about some Property which belongs to him in 
the neighborhood of your city. He is very young, and you will find 
him sensible, agreeable, and well-bred. 

For some Time past I have very much wished to see you, and have 
some Conversation on the common Interests of our Church, with 
which Politicks have nothing to do. In the late Troubles, I firmly 
believe that you, like myself, took that part which Conscience and 
Judgment pointed out ; and although we differed in Sentiments, yet 
this did not in the least diminish my Regard for you, nor the good 
Opinion I had always of your Temper, Disposition, and Religious 
Principles. I ever shall esteem a man who acts from Principle and 
in the Integrity of his Heart, though his Judgment of Things may not 
exactly coincide with mine. 

In one Point I am certain we agree, that is, in the Desire of pre- 
serving our Church and promoting the Interests of Religion. ‘This 
Point, I am persuaded, might be served, could we confer together. 
The State of Things is such that I cannot go to Philadelphia, or else 
I would go with pleasure ; but you can come here — there is no im- 
pediment in the way but a pass to come within the Lines, which I 
shall immediately procure when you arrive at Elizabeth-Town, Think 
on this Matter, and let me hear from you. 

Please to present my best Compliments to M's White, and believe 
me to be, Reverend Sir, 

Your affectionate Brother and humble Servt 
CHARLES INGLIS, 
REv> Mk WHITE. 


Family affliction prevented Mr. White’s acceptance of this 
invitation. In response to his letter in reply, which has not 
been preserved, Dr. Inglis wrote as follows :— 
NEW York, Fune 9, 1783. 

REVEREND S1r, —I am just favored with your Letter of May 29th, 
by D: Smith ; and am sorry that you are prevented from paying us a 
Visit by so melancholy an accident. Sad experience has taught me to 
sympathise very tenderly with a Father in your situation. It pleased 
Gop to deprive me, last January was a twelve-months, of my eldest 
Son, who was one of the most lovely, promising Boys of his age that I 
ever beheld. My Heart was wrapped up in him, and it was impossi- 
ble for any one to know and not love him. His Death has thrown 
a shade over the remaining Part of my Life, and will prove, I trust, a 
useful Lesson to me, and teach me to place their just value on Sub- 
lunary pursuits and Happiness —sooner or later, I am persuaded, 
every one will see them in the Light that I do now, and feel how 
unsubstantial and fleeting they are. 
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I thank you for the Pamphlet which accompanied the Letter. I 
had seen it before, and on being told that you were the Author, con- 
cluded that you wrote it under the Impression that the Case of our 
Church was hopeless, and no other method left of preserving it from 
utterly perishing. From some Hints in your Letter, I perceive that 
my conclusion was right. It must be confessed that your apprehen- 
sions at that Time were not wholly without Foundation ; nor is any 
thing more natural than, when we are anxious about any Object of 
Moment, to cast about for some expedient to accomplish it, and to 
catch at whatever appears practicable when the most eligible method 
is thought to be out of our Power. In making this Observation, I 
only give a Transcript of what has passed in my own Mind on this 
very subject: and therefore I cannot but applaud your Zeal in a 
Matter of such general and great Moment ; at the same Time I tell 
you candidly my Opinion, with which I believe you will agree, that the 
supposed Necessity on which your Scheme is founded does not now 
really exist ; and that the Scheme itself could not answer the End of 
a regular Episcopate. In short, my good Brother, you proposed — 
not what you thought absolutely best and most eligible, but what the 
supposed Necessity of the Times compelled you to adopt, and when 
no better Expedient appeared to be within your Reach. In this Light 
the Pamphlet struck me the moment I heard it was yours ; and your 
Letter confirms me in the Judgment I had formed. 

That the Necessity there supposed does not now exist, is demon- 
stratively clear ; because the way to England is open, from whence 
an Episcopate can be obtained, to say nothing of other Episcopal 
Churches, from which the Relief might probably be procured for our 
Church. That the Scheme itself would not answer the end of an 
Episcopate, is no less clear; for if adopted and adhered to, our 
Church would cease to be an Episcopal Church! It is impossible 
that there can be an Episcopal Church without Episcopal Ordination ; 
and the Ordination here proposed is not Episcopal, that is, by a 
Bishop, but by Presbyters. But it is needless to enlarge on the 
point, as you very ingenuously own that ‘you are not wedded to the 
particular plan proposed ;’ and your good sense has prudently di- 
rected you ‘to delay rather than forward measures to accomplish the 
Object in Contemplation, with Hopes of its being undertaken with 
better Information.’ 

You desire to know my Sentiments as to ‘the Measures to be pur- 
sued for the continuance of our Church.’ One principal Reason why 
I wished for an Interview was, that we might confer together on the 
Subject. We might receive mutual Information by an Interview, 
which cannot so well be obtained by Letter. Indeed, there are many 
particulars of great Moment in such a Business that cannot conve- 
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niently be committed to writing ; for although whatever you say to me 
would be perfectly safe and kept secret, as I believe what I say to you 
would also be on your Part yet there are a thousand little incidental 
Circumstances that are necessary to be known, in order to form a 
right Judgment, which do not occur, perhaps, when we write, or would 
require much time to set down. 

My clear, decided Opinion in general is, that some Clergyman of 
Character and Abilities should go from hence to England to be Con- 
secrated and admitted to the sacred office of a Bishop by the English 
Bishops, and then to return and reside in America. The next con- 
sideration to a good moral Character, sound principles, abilities and 
learning in this Clergyman is, that he should be held in esteem by the 
leading Men in Power in this Country, as it would reconcile them the 
better to the Measure. If such a Clergyman wil! undertake to go on 
this Design, he shall have all the Assistance and Support that I can 
possibly give him. But whether Matters are yet ripe for such a Step, or 
how far you and others may think them so, is what I am unable to de- 
termine. Were it necessary, I could adduce unanswerable arguments 
to evince this to be the most eligible Scheme ; though I verily believe 
there need be no Arguments to convince you of it. What I wish you 
to do, is to keep your Eye upon it, and prepare Matters, as your Judg- 
ment and Prudence shall direct, for its Execution, when you think the 
Time for it is come. 


Again we have to regret that the reply of Mr. White has not 
been preserved. A little later Dr. Inglis resumed the corre- 
spondence as follows : — 

NEw York, October 22, 1783. 

REVEREND Srr, — Your last Letter has lain by me unanswered a 
long Time, owing to the Situation of my Family. Mz Inglis then lay 
at the Point of Death, and called for every Attention and Assistance 
that I could give. She languished on to the 21st of September, which 
was the thirty-fifth Day since she had tasted any Kind of solid Food, 
and very little Liquid, and then Expired. During that Period also, 
my three Children had the Measles in succession, and each of them 
so badly that their Lives were in the utmost Danger. These are the 
Circumstances which occasioned my Silence, and I am persuaded that 
the bare mention of them will be, to you, a sufficient Apology. 

Your last Letter contained many Points of Moment, which require 
the most serious Consideration. Some of them could be better dis- 
cussed at a personal Interview, which was the Reason of my wishing 
for one ; but since that is now impracticable, I shall give you my 
sentiments upon them briefly ; for my present hurry in preparing to 
embark for England will not permit me to enlarge on them so fully as 
I would otherwise chuse. 


os. 
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As to ‘the Obligation of the Episcopal Succession,’ which, you 
say, ‘you never could find sufficient arguments to satisfy you of,’ I 
need only declare that I am perfectly clear and decided in my judg- 
ment of it. Before I entered into Holy Orders, I was fully persuaded 
of the truth of what is asserted in the Preface to our Ordinal — viz., 
‘It is evident unto all men diligently reading Holy Scripture and 
ancient authors, that, from the Apostles’ Times, there have been 
three Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church — Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons.’ All my Reading and Inquiries since (and they have been 
diligent and impartial) have served to confirm me in this Persuasion. 
The Episcopal Order originated from our Saviour Himself in the Per- 
sons of his Apostles ; the Succession of that Order was continued by 
the inspired Apostles, who, equally under the Influence of the Divine 
Spirit, dictated those Scriptures which are to be the Rule of Faith and 
Practice to the Christian Church to the End of Time ; and also ap- 
pointed those Ministers and that Form of Government which were ever 
after to continue in the Christian Church ; and I conceive that we are 
as much bound to observe their appointment and directions in the one 
case as the other. 

It is evident, from Scripture and Ecclesiastical Antiquity, that 
Bishops were superior to the other two Orders ; and that Ordination 
and Government were chiefly referred to them. The true State of the 
Question on this Point is, Did the Apostles establish a perfect equal- 
ity between Gospel Ministers? or, Did they establish a Subordination 
among those Ministers? The latter appears as clear to me as the 
noon-day sun ; nor are we more at Liberty, as I hinted before, to de- 
part from what they have instituted and appointed in this Respect, 
than we are to lay aside or depart from the Scriptures which they left 
for the Rule of our Faith and Practice. If they were unerringly 
guided by the Divine Spirit in one case, they were so in the other 
also ; and it is a certain Fact, that for fifteen hundred years after our 
Saviour’s Time, there was no regular Ordination or Ecclesiastical 
Government but what was of the Episcopal kind. 

But enough of this Head in an amicable, short Letter to a Brother ; 
and I shall only observe further that few Things have more confirmed 
my Sentiments on this Subject than the poor, flimsy Evasions that 
have been used by Men, otherwise respectable, to elude the Force of 
those Arguments which have been drawn from Paul's Epistles, and 
the primitive Writers in behalf of Episcopacy. These men would 
laugh at such Evasions in any other case where their judgment was 
not biased or predetermined. 

You say that some settled mode must be adopted for the selecting 
the ‘principal Pastor of the Church ;’ and then ask, ‘ By whom is 
this to be done?’ I answer, If by PRINCIPAL PasTors you mean the 
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Incumbents of Parishes, I apprehend the Right of Presentation 
should, in general, remain in the same Hands as formerly. Thus the 
Election of a Rector in Philadelphia and New York, or, in other 
Words, the Right of Presentation, is vested in the Church Wardens 
and Vestry, and should continue in the same Hands. When the 
Legislature, by a publick Law, makes Provision for the Support of 
Clergymen, it has a Right to prescribe the mode of electing or ap- 
pointing those Clergymen to particular Parishes, as was the Case, if I 
remember right, in Maryland formerly. But, in my Opinion, it would 
be best, on many accounts, that, on the Demise or Removal of an In- 
cumbent, the Church Wardens and Vestry of each Parish should have 
the Right of chusing a Succession ; and even where the State has 
made a legal Provision for the Clergy, I think this mode preferable 
to any other ; granting no more to the Governor than the authority 
to induct the Person chosen. If by PRINCIPAL PASTORS you mean 
Bishops, I think the Clergy of each State should have the Right of 
Electing, with the Governor’s Approbation. But it is time enough to 
talk of this Point when it shall please Gop to grant this essential 
Benefit to the Episcopal Churches in America. 

You say, ‘ That some Alterations in our Liturgy are become neces- 
sary in Consequence of a Change of Circumstances,’ which is un- 
doubtedly true ; and ask, ‘ By whom are those changes to be made?’ 
I answer, By the Clergy, without Doubt ; yet still with the Concert 
and Approbation of the Civil Authority. I suppose that all the State 
Holy-Days, such as November the 5th, January 3oth, etc., will be laid 
aside in the Thirteen States. The Collects for the King and Royal 
Family must be altered and adapted to the present State of Things ; 
for in Publick Worship, Prayers for the Civil Rulers of the State 
should never be omitted. And here I cannot but express my Wish 
that Harmony and Uniformity might take place among all the Epis- 
copal Churches ; which can only be effected by the Clergy of the 
several States consulting each other, and agreeing to adopt the same 
Collects for this Purpose. Were a Bishop settled in America, this 
point would be easily accomplished ; without one, I apprehend Difii- 
culties will arise. 

You say, ‘The Trial and Deposition of irregular Clergymen is to 
be provided for ; and it is to be hoped that this will not be done at 
pleasure, but under reasonable Laws ;’ and ask, ‘ By whom are such 
Laws to be made?’ To this I reply, That Clergymen are amenable, 
equally with Laymen, to the Laws of the State, and are punishable by 
those Laws, if they transgress them. But as to any proper Ecclesiasti- 
cal Discipline, by which Irregularities in Clergymen, not cognisable 
by the Civil Laws, shall be censured or punished, it is not to be ex- 
pected until you have Bishops, and some regular System of Church 
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Government is settled. I mean not that Bishops should be vested 
with Arbitrary Power; or that they should censure and depose at 
Pleasure. They are to be guided by Canons, which point out the 
Duty of Clergymen, and according to which the latter should be 
judged. Our Church has already provided several such Canons ; and 
if any more such should be required in this Country, the Clergy, in 
conjunction with a Bishop or Bishops, are the Persons by whom they 
should be enacted. 

Some years since, I drew up a Plan for an American Episcopate 
which met with the Approbation of several of the most respectable 
Characters in England, as well as America. Give me leave to tran- 
scribe a few Extracts from it, which will partly convey my Sentiments 
on the Subject. It was proposed in that Plan — 

‘That two or more Protestant Bishops of the Church of England be 
appointed to reside in America. 

‘That they are not to have any temporal authority whatever, nor in- 
terfere with the Rights or Emoluments of Governors. 

‘That their proper Business shall be to Ordain and Superintend the 
Clergy, and Confirm such as chuse to be Confirmed. 

‘That they may hold Visitations, assemble the Clergy of their re- 
spective Dioceses in Convocations, where the Clergy shall be their 
Assessors or Assistants ; and that, in those Convocations, such mat- 
ters only shall be transacted as relate to the Conduct of the Clergy, 
or to the Order and Government of the Churches. 

‘That they be vested with Authority to censure delinquent Clergy- 
men according to the Nature of their Offence ; and to proceed even 
to Deprivation, in cases which may require it, after a regular Trial ; 
the Courts in which such Trials are held to consist of the Clergy of 
the Provinces respectively where the Delinquent Persons reside ; and 
the Bishop to pronounce the sentence of Deprivation, according to 
Canon 122.’ 

Here it is supposed that there are Canons or Laws by which the 
Delinquent Person is to be tried, according to which the Court is to 
proceed in the Trial; that each Clergyman, as an Assistant to the 
Bishop, has a Vote in acquitting or condemning ; and that the Bishop, 
according to his Function and Superiority of his Order, pronounces 
or delivers whatever Sentence the Court may award. On such a Plan, 
arbitrary Sway and Oppression are wholly excluded. It may be proper 
to observe that the Canons, like the Liturgy, wiil require Revision. 
The Canons, as they now stand, are applicable to the State of Things 
in England, where they were made ; but many of them are not so in 
America; and, therefore, some should be altered, others wholly 
omitted, and others again, perhaps, added, when a Bishop is settled 
in this Country ; for, until you have a Bishop, you can have no centre 
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of Union, nor can you act with Regularity and Order in Matters of 
this Sort. I could say more on this Subject, but really have not 
Time. 

I must be candid in teiling you that I can neither see the Propriety 
or the Advantage of the scheme you propose, to join Laymen with 
Clergymen for enacting Ecclesiastical Laws, trying delinquent Clergy- 
men, etc., as ‘a Collective Body, to whom the extraordinary occasions 
of our Churches may be referred.’ This certainly, if I understand 
you right, is not the plan of the Church of England. Many Incon- 
veniences will unquestionably attend it — the Advantages are doubt- 
ful. Instead of attracting Lay-Members to the Church, I apprehend 
it would be productive of endless Broils between the Laity and Clergy, 
probably of oppression to the latter. The Clergy are already amen- 
able to the Civil Power for Civil Offences ; is not tha* sufficient? 
Are not Clergymen the best Judges of Ecclesiastical Offences? and 
of the properest Methods to reclaim their erring Brethren? which is 
preferable to punishment, if it can be effected. 

There is little doubt but that a Clergyman of good Character, who 
went to England properly recommended, with the Consent of the 
State from whence he went, and where he was afterwards to reside, 
would be consecrated a Bishop. An Act of Parliament, indeed, would 
be necessary to empower the Bishops in England to Consecrate with- 
out administering the State Oath ; but I am confident this Act might 
be obtained. I am almost a Convert to your Opinion, that it would 
be best to request the Bishops in England to chuse a proper Person 
there, a Man of Abilities, Piety, liberal Sentiments, and unblemished 
Morals, for the first American Bishop. All Circumstances considered, 
it would be better than to send a Person from hence. There would 
be fewer Objections to a stranger, who had never been in America, 
and was clear of having taken any Part in our unhappy Divisions, both 
in England and America, than against an American Clergyman, how- 
ever respectable his Character might be. But a Bishop is absolutely 
necessary, and either way he ought, by all means, to be obtained. 
The great Point is to procure the Consent and Approbation of the 
Legislature of some State to the Measure ; if this is done, the Rest 
will be easy. And here, I must tell you that my only Hope is from 
Maryland or Virginia. Nothing of the kind is to be expected from 
the Northern States. Consider this Matter, and try what you can do 
with your Friends in Maryland. The Church of God calls for your 
Assistance and that of all its other worthy Members, and it is their 
indispensable Duty to afford that Assistance as far as it is in their 
power. 

The News Papers, some time since, announced that the Clergy of 
Maryland had chosen Mr. Keene to be sent for Consecration to Eng- 
land ; but I find the account was premature. Mr. Keene was a very 
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worthy man when I knew him, and I doubt not but he is so still. I 
shall embark next week for England, where I shall be happy to give 
every aid within the Compass of my Power to any measure of this 
kind. I shall, therefore, be glad to hear from you, and know how 
matters are circumstanced ; and particularly what progress is made 
in Maryland toward procuring an Episcopate. Direct to me at N° ro 
John Street, Oxford Road, London. Permit me to give you one hint 
which may be of service. In case it should finally be agreed to send 
a Clergyman from hence to England to be Consecrated, let the choice 
fall on some one who has been moderate and took no active Part in 
the late Troubles. This is but a negative qualification, which, how- 
ever, will be of consequence on the other side of the Atlantic ; other 
qualifications much more essential will be required both there and 
here, and I trust there [are] several here in whom those qualifications 
may be found. Remember I am perfectly disinterested in this Busi- 
ness ; for there is not the most distant prospect, nor the least prob- 
ability, that I shall ever return to any of the Thirteen States. I have 
been too much impugned in my character and Property to expect 
Forgiveness ; and yet when I leave America, I shall go without a 
spark of resentment or ill will to any Individual that stays behind ; and 
it is my sincere wish that America may be happy, flourishing, and not 
feel the miseries of which I am apprehensive ; to guard against which 
was the Reason of my taking the side I did. As to the groundless 
calumnies that have been propagated concerning me, they originated 
from Party malice ; and although it was fully in my power to refute 
them, I did not think them worthy of my notice. Take one instance as 
a sample of all the rest. By the express order of Sir Henry Clinton 
I went to examine a man confined in our Provost on suspicion that 
he was concerned in a Plot to burn this City. I examined the man 
and was convinced of his Innocence ; and accordingly made my Re- 
port in writing, by which the man was soon after liberated and en- 
larged from confinement. Yet it was confidently reported that I 
grossly abused this man and carried a Rope with me to hang him. 

Be pleased to present my Compliments to M® Hopkinson, and tell 
her that there are some Copies of Mt Duché’s Sermons yet unsold at 
M« Gaine’s, Printer in this City; and if she thinks they will sell at 
Philadelphia she had best send for them to Mt Gaine. Tell her also 
that Mts Chandler of Elizabeth-Town has a Gown of hers which was 
left there by M's Duché. My best Compliments wait on M's White. 
Sincerely wishing you Health, Happiness, and every Temporal Felicity, 
and Success in your Ministry, 

I am with much esteem, Reverend Sir, 
Your affectionate Friend and humble Servant, 
CHARLES INGLIs. 


REVEREND Dr WHITE. 
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The Records of Trinity Church supply the document with 
which we close this division of our theme : — 


The Rev. Dr. Inglis, having communicated to this Board that his 
private affairs rendered it necessary for him to remove from this City, 
and he being desirous to resign the Rectory of the Parish of Trinity 
Church on that account, tendered to the Corporation such his resig 
nation, in the words following : 

In the name of Gop, amen. I, Charles Inglis, Doctor of Divinity, 
Rector of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of New York, be- 
fore you the Church Wardens and Vestrymen of the said Church, and 
in the presence of credible witnesses here present, for certain just and 
lawful causes, me and my mind specially moving, without compulsion, 
fear, fraud, or deceit, do purely, simply, and absolutely resign, and 
give up the said Rectory of the Parish of Trinity Church, and my 
office of Rector in the said Corporation of the Rector and Inhabitants 
of the City of New York, in communion with the Church of England, 
as by law established, by whatsoever name the said Rectory may be 
most properly known and distinguished, and also the said Church, 
with all the rights, members, and appurtenances, into the hands of 
you the said Church Wardens and Vestrymen, the patrons thereof, 
with all my right, title, and possession of, in, and to the same, I quit, 
cede, and renounce them, and expressly recede from them by these 
presents. 

In witness whereof, I, the said Charles Inglis, have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, the first day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-three. 

CHARLES INGLIS. [L. S.] 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of us — 

Joun ALSopP. 
GEORGE STANTON. 


The Corporation do therefore accept of the resignation of the said 
Doctor Charles Inglis.* 


Thus closed the ministry of Charles Inglis in New York. 


* Berrian’s History of Trinity Church, New York, pp. 160, 116. 
WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 





THE ORGANISATION OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 


The Organisation of the Early Christian Churches. By EpwIx 
Hatcu, A. M., V. P. of S. Mary Hall and Grinfield Lecturer 
in the Septuagint, Oxford. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Mr. Harcu has given us a book remarkable in many ways. 
As its vigorous and lucid style, its careful preparation, and 
above all its most clearly defined statement of a theory of the 
organisation of the Christian Church, which, though not en- 
tirely new, is the most thoroughly consolidated array of what 
the author deems facts and arguments against the almost uni- 
versal current of opinion of well-nigh eighteen centuries, that 
has ever been produced, at least, under the profession of Apol- 
ogetics for any form of Christian truth. It is rather a striking 
coincidence that this actively revived discussion of the Origin 
of the Christian Church should be exactly contemporaneous 
with an intensely increased interest in the necessity of greater 
unity throughout Christendom. These movements are entirely 
distinct from and independent of each other. The first is the 
result of elaborate scientific and historical investigation ; the 
other of spontaneous instinctive religious feeling. The first is 
confined to thoughtful exegetical scholars; the second seems 
to have stirred the hearts of good people everywhere. Within 
a few years past the organisation of the Christian Church has 
been the subject of very thorough investigation by Lightfoot, 
Professor Sanday, the Rev. E. Gould, in the pages of this Re- 
view, who confines himself to the liturgic view of the question, 
and Dr. A. Harnack, of Germany, who has translated the Lec- 
tures of the Rev. Edwin Hatch, with copious annotations upon 
them. Bishop Lightfoot is always listened to with respectful 
attention. Professor Sanday’s articles, published in recent num- 
bers of the £afositor, are models of painstaking and dispassion- 
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ate discussion. He admits that Ignatius regards the Bishop as 
standing out from among the presbyters and holding a supremacy 
overthem. The process by which this supremacy was acquired 
proceeded at different rates in different Churches. In Asia, as 
Bishop Lightfoot points out, Monarchical Episcopacy was gen- 
erally and firmly established as early as the time of Ignatius; 
while in Macedonia and Greece the movement was much 
slower. The Epistles of Clement to Corinth and of Polycarp to 
Philippi refer only to presbyters and deacons. Professor Sanday 
makes an admission that strikes us as destructive of his theory, 
viz.: that the sudden change from the Presbyter Bishop of the 
time of the Apostles to the Monarchical Bishop in the time of 
Ignatius was attributable to the agency of the surviving Apos- 
tles, especially, perhaps, S. John. This suggestion came from 
Rothe, who maintained the theory that after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, a council was held of the Apostles and of the first 
teachers of the Gospel, at which a constitution was framed for 
the Church, the keystone of which was Episcopacy. Dr. Har- 
nack dissents from Bishop Lightfoot and Professor Sanday as 
to the identity of Episcopos and Presbytoros, and concurs with 
the author of the Bampton Lectures, although in a former dis- 
cussion of the subject he had admitted this identity. 

The author’s method of treating the subject will be best 
understood from certain declarations contained in the preface 
to the lectures. “ For although it is indisputable that our Lorp 
founded a Church, it is an unproved assumption that that 
Church is an aggregation of organised and visible societies ; 
and although it is clear that our Lorp instituted the rite of 
Christian baptism; it is an unproved assertion that baptism 
was at the outset, as it has become since, not merely a sign of 
discipleship, but also a ceremony of initiation into a Divine 
society ; and although it is true that our Lorp gave to His dis- 
ciples the power of forgiving sin, it is an unproved assertion 
that He thereby instituted a perpetual ministry or empowered 
them to transmit to others the same lawful authority. . . . The 
author adheres to an opinion expressed more than two centuries 
ago by a divine whom almost all sections of the English Church 
have agreed to praise, that the New Testament does not lay 
down any form of Church government [Hooker's Leclesiastical 
Polity, book 3d, passim)... . That the development of the 
organisation of the Christian Church was gradual ..__ that the 
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elements of which that organisation was composed was already 
existing in human society. The difference between this view 
and the common view is one of degree not of kind. The one 
no less than the other assumes the organisation to be Divine ; 
but while one accounts for certain phenomena of ecclesiastical 
history by a special extraordinary act of the Holy Spirit; the 
other is rather in harmony with the belief that Gop acts in the 
realm of grace as He acts in the realm of nature, by the media- 
tion of general and far-reaching laws.” “That form of some 
kind is not only inevitable but desirable. It may be admitted 
to the full that the unity for which our Lorp prayed is a unity 
of the Spirit, a unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son 
of Gop, rather than a unity of organisation; and yet it would 
appear that in the Divine economy, which had made human 
nature what it is, it was owing in no small degree to the fact of 
this organisation that Christianity fills the place which it does 
fill in the history of the world.” With the author’s scheme of 
the method of study no fault is to be found. It is thorough- 
going and exhaustive. 

The author's treatment of his subject is perfectly uniform ; 
the Church in the whole extent of her history from first to last 
is one of purely natural development only, Divinely aided as 
Nature herself is Divinely aided. It cannot be denied that the 
book before us is an unusually strong one, and from the author’s 
premises unanswerable. The book cannot be pooh-poohed or 
banished by a majestic wave of the most imperious hand, or 
querulous indignation of the most self-satisfied Church digni- 
tary. If it can be answered at all, it can only be answered by 
a temper equally patient, a method equally well considered and 
scientific, and a logic equally severe but based upon sounder 
premises. We think it can be answered. If we fail, we are 
sure that some one else can be found to do it. It certainly 
ought to be answered. It comes forth with the impress of the 
Bampton Foundation and with the most beautiful presswork 
possible, and with the prestige of having been translated into 
German by a very distinguished scholar. And yet a more dan- 
gerous book to what is conceived to be by most of us a Divinely 
organised Church government never came from any press. If 
this book is logically true, it is not of the slightest importance 
what the form of Church organisation may be, or indeed 
whether there be any. The only unity necessary is a unity of 
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faith and religious knowledge. Baptism is a mere test of disci- 
pleship — not even a ground of admission to the privileges of 
the Christian Church. Infant Baptism is not sanctioned by the 
New Testament and not generally by the early Church. Con- 
firmation is merely supplemental to baptism, and, like baptism, 
may be performed by anybody, as it conveys no special force of 
the Spirit. The laying on of hands has no special spiritual 
force in ordination. There is no Divine authority for the trans- 
mission of grace to those ordained by the Apostles themselves. 
The awful power of forgiveness of sins was possessed by the 
Apostles alone. Not even are the creeds necessary ligaments 
for the different parts of the universal body. All that is essen- 
tial are faith and spiritual knowledge. The Holy Communion 
has no organic relation to the Gospel, and is not mentioned 
except in the most incidental way. We take issue with our 
author on every one of these points. But there is only one 
that we can discuss within the limits of this article; but upon 
this one point depends everything else, viz. : ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment does not lay down any form of Church organisation.” 
This does not constitute the main contention of the author, but 
is a declaration of approval of what he believes to be the opinion 
of Hooker in his Church Polity. Our author does not begin 
his argument with the New Testament, although he uses it, as 
above, whenever it seems to corroborate his positions. It is 
hardly necessary to say that if our author had shown that there 
is no revealed proof of the Divine organisation there would be 
no room for further discussion ; but, as he has not done this, we 
prefer to begin with the infallible source of all proofs, and from 
that Divine starting-point evolve our successive points. 

Our author denies that there is anything mysterious or Di- 
vine about the origin of the Church except so far as nature is 
Divine and mysterious, and maintains that the development of 
this organisation is gradual, and proceeds just as the order of 
nature does, making use of already existing natural materials. 
Our first contention is that the Church, which is the concrete 
Gospel, is from first to last essentially above, and unlike to, 
common nature. No issue can be more sharply and stringently 
made. Our author contends that the Church is no more Di- 
vine than any other creation of Gop is Divine. We contend 
that the Church is as Divine as our Lorp Him-elf, for it is His 
body ; that our Incarnate Lorp contains in Himself potentially 
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His Church. Is this the invisible Church, as our author main- 
tains, or is it the visible Church, whereby is made known the 
manifold wisdom of Gop, as we maintain? To say nothing of 
calling that which is invisible éxxAynoia, the called out, let us see 
what the New Testament, in which our author says no visible 
Church is laid down, teaches. Our Lorp in his conversation 
with Nicodemus makes a sharp distinction between the érvyeca, 
things belonging to the Earth, and otpavia things belonging to 
Heaven: if thou canst not understand the operations of Nature, 
how the wind bloweth and whither it goeth, how canst thou un- 
derstand the mystery of the new birth of water and of the 
Spirit, baptism. When our Lorp stood before Pilate, though in 
bonds, he declared Himself a king. Of course He could only be 
a king of a kingdom. He gives as the characteristics of His 
kingdom, that it shall not be of this world; that the notes shall 
be distinct from and unlike those of this world ; that mystery 
shall stamp it in its origin and in its growth. The two dis- 
tinguishing marks of a visible kingdom are visible marks: 
“Except one be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” “Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life in you.” Vis- 
ible Sacraments can only be notes of a visible Church. But 
our Lorp’s teachings are just as distinctive of a visible Church 
as are His acts. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a man 
that sowed good seed in his field. The kingdom of heaven is 
like a grain of mustard seed. The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven. The kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hid 
in a field. In all these iilustrations we have the concomi- 
tants of visibility. But in order to avoid all possibility of doubt, 
we will cite one other illustration, as to which there can be no 
possible uncertainty. The kingdom of heaven is like a net 
that was cast into the sea and gathered of every kind, which 
when it was full they drew to the shore, and sat down and 
gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad away. Our 
Lorp explains that the good and the bad are the just and the 
wicked. Surely the kingdom of Gop here cannot mean the 
Communion of Saints, the Elect, the invisible Church. Our 
Lorp calls His kingdom a fold. He calls His sheep, and they 
hear His voice and come unto Him. A fold is a well-de- 
fined, concrete, visible reality. But our author may say, We said 
“the New Testament does not lay down any form of Church 
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organisation.” Our Lorp called His disciples to be fishers of 
men. Our Lorp as the caller must have constituted one order, 
the called another. There is certainly a form here of a religious 
organisation. The disciples addressed Him as «ip. He ad- 
dressed them as pafyras, But the form is not complete. Our 
Lorp chose other seventy also, and sent them before His face 
into the villages whither He Himself would come. We may 
call these seventy what we please, — Evangelists, Teachers, 
Deacons, — they were an order lower than the othertwo. At 
length our blessed Lorp is taken away from His Ecclesia. Af- 
ter returning from the Mount of Ascension the Apostles (the 
eleven) with the men and women and Mary, our Lorp’s 
mother, and His brethren were assembled together. This in- 
fant Church contained just one hundred and twenty names. 
Nothing is said of the seventy being present, but it would be 
more reasonable to suppose that these trusted pioneers in our 
Lorp’s work could not be absent at this critical moment of the 
Church’s history. It is significant that our author makes no 
allusion to this assembly. He speaks of an addition to the 
Apostles on the day of Pentecost, ignoring entirely the context- 
ual declaration that the Lorp added to the Church daily such 
as should be saved. The Apostolic College was not full. The 
form of twelve must be made perfect, therefore the Apostle 
Peter stands up and proposes that one of those who had com- 
panied with them all the time that the Lorp JEsus went in and 
out among them be added to their number. But the form of 
the Church is not complete. The Head of the visible Church, 
the one, was no longer on earth invisible form. The twelve — 
one in solidarity —are to take the first place made vacant by 
our Lorp’s ascension. ‘The works that I do shall ye do also, 
and greater works than these shall ye do, because I go to the 
Father.” The Apostles are twelve persons, but one body. 
Apostolic men, though not of the twelve, take the place held 
by the Apostles during our Lorp’s life on earth. But there is 
still a vacant order. Before the Apostles leave Jerusalem, the 
Twelve and the body of believers come together again to con- 
sult as to the appointment of a lower order to relieve the 
Apostles in ministrations of alms to the poor. No nameis given 
to this body of seven, but they are to be men full of the Hoty 
Guost and of wisdom. The Apostles set them apart with the 
laying on of hands and with prayer. This is certainly an ap- 
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pointment to an order, but the laying on of hands with prayer 
must not be pressed, as the very same account, with the addi- 
tion of fasting, is given of the mission of Barnabas and Saul 
from Antioch. Our author makes very light of this appoint- 
ment of a lower order of the Apostolic ministry, regarding them 
as mere servants of the Apostles. But this is certainly a mistake, 
for in a very short time we read of Philip, one of the seven, 
preaching Curist unto the people and baptising. When the 
Apostles at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received the word 
of Gop they sent Peter and John, who when they had come laid 
their hands on those who had been baptised, and they received 
the Hoty Guost. Our author thinks that any order of the 
ministry after baptising can lay on hands as the completive act 
of baptism. If this is true, it is certainly very strange that 
Philip should not have procecded to complete the act of baptism, 
but should have waited for the Apostles to come down from 
Jerusalem. A simple reader of the Bible in our day who is 
familiar with what we call the Apostolic rite of confirmation 
would say that he had found in this narrative the very rite with 
which he is familiar. He finds a lower order, or lower orders 
of the Apostolic ministry going everywhere preaching the Gos- 
pel, and the highest order following them with prayer and the 
imposition of hands. Our author argues against the conferring 
of any special grace in the laying on of hands, and when he 
admits it at all, regards it as the mere endowment of the re- 
cipient with miraculous power. 

But this can hardly be, as the act seems to have been so 
general. Before leaving the Apostolic Church with its simple 
life, and yet distinctly marked ecclesiastical form, we cannot 
refrain from calling especial attention to a most marked feature 
of early Church action, that is, the participation of the brethren 
in every critical act. Are they about to fill up the Apostolic 
order? It is done in the midst of the brethren. Is the third 
and lowest order to be created? The Apostles call the whole 
body of the faithful together, and call upon them to select from 
among themselves seven men of honest report. Are Apostolic 
missionaries to be sent out? The Hoty Guost says to the 
Church at Antioch, “ Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the 
work whereunto I have called them.” Do questions threatening 
the very life of the infant Church arise? Delegates, chosen 
men, are sent to consult the Apostles and Presbyters at Jeru- 
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salem. And the Apostles and Presbyters came together tocon- 
sider the matter. And after consultation they determined to 
send chosen men of their own company with Barnabas and 
Saul with this decree: “The Apostles and Presbyters and breth- 
ren, greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles,” etc. 
It cannot but be highly gratifying to us that our American 
Church has in this respect followed so closely the Apostolic 
pattern. After a while the great Apostle of the Gentiles is 
called and sent. Just as in the case of the original twelve, he 
was called and sent by our Blessed Lorp Himself in person. 
If any departure is to be found from general Apostolic teaching 
or practice we should certainly expect it in the case of S. Paul. 
No human hand or voice seems to have been concerned in his 
appointment. He conferred not in the flesh and blood, but 
went into Arabia, returned to Damascus, and after three years 
went up to Jerusalem, seeing none of the Apostles but Peter 
and James, the brother of the Lorp. - But there is no departure 
from general Apostolic teaching and practice. Not even is the 
declaration that he was sent not to baptise, but to preach the 
Gospel, such a departure. There was evidently no intention to 
disparage baptism, for he baptised in a few cases. He merely 
meant that for him, and in the existing condition of things, it 
was more necessary to preach the Gospel than to baptise. 
Preaching is certainly the great instrument of calling men out 
of darkness into light, and hence he may very well have thanked 
Gop that He sent him to preach the Gospel. Neither by word 
nor deed does he discourage Churchly conduct or the highest 
appreciation of Churchly teaching. He enjoins the doing all 
things decently and in order ; he connects baptism with the re- 
ceiving of the Hoty Guost, and in his Epistle to the Ephesians 
portrays the Church in its highest and richest character. He 
ordains Timothy 4d the laying on of his own hands, perd the 
laying on the hands of the presbytery ; and, faithful Apostle 
as he was, invokes him to stir up the xapova that was in him. 
Our author says that this was the ordinary Christian grace, and 
had nothing to do with the grace of Orders. This is indeed 
very singular, as S. Paul had just been urging Timothy to give 
attendance to reading and to doctrine. We think our author 
rather forgot himself in ascribing to Timothy, in this case, the 
reception of a spiritual grace at the hands of the Apostle which 
he has generally denied as belonging to the rite. Our author 
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was extremely wise in leaving out in his argument all reference 
to the New Testament. S. Paul’s relations to Titus are quite 
similar to his relations to Timothy. But there is one point in 
the history of Titus that throws much additional light on our 
subject. S. Paul, on leaving Titus in Crete to set in order the 
things that were wanting, enjoins upon him the ordaining pres- 
byters in every city as he had charged him. Our author main- 
tains most strenuously the intransmissibility of any supernatural 
grace of Holy Orders even from an Apostle. S. Paul does all 
he can towards it. He leaves Titus in Crete to transmit the 
succession by ordaining others. It is perfectly immaterial by 
what name Timothy or Titus were called; they were to all 
intents and purposes Diocesan, or at least missionary, bishops, 
They were not called bishops until several centuries later. Our 
author denies that there is any significance in the Epistles of 
S. John to the seven Churches of Asia. It is unquestionable 
that those who are addressed as angels of these Churches are 
held responsible for their character just as any bishop of our 
day would be. Even where an Apostle does not enjoin trans- 
mission of the Episcopate upon those whom he appoints, it is 
putting no force upon the facts known to maintain that those 
who were ordained by an Apostle would, from the very instinct 
of their religious nature, to say nothing of the strong proba- 
bility that in the intimate intercourse, especially of neighboring 
churches in the earliest times, the charge of S. Paul to Titus 
would have been generally known, have transmitted their office 
to others. Our author attaches importance to the fact that 
quite a number of persons of some sacred character are men- 
tioned by S. Paul in addition to Apostles, Bishops, or Presbyters 
and Deacons, —as prophets, evangelists, teachers, helps, workers 
of miracles, discerners of spirits, interpreters of tongues, etc. 
It does not seem to affect the question in the least that there 
should be any number of holy workers in the Church, provided 
the three Apostolic Orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons 
arefound. Iam sure that our author is not at all perplexed 
by the fact that his own Church of England has, in addition to 
her three Catholic Orders, several grades of clergy, or that the 
Church of Rome has a great variety of sacred offices. The 
greater part of Ignatius’ life must have been entirely contem- 
poraneous with that of S. Paul and S. John. He was certainly 
familiar with the history of Apostolic life. Our author admits 
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that the generally accepted form of Episcopal government was 
fully matured in the time of Ignatius. Some of those who were 
called Presbuteroi or Episcopoi before are called bishops, and 
others retain the name of Presbuteroj. But little is said of the 
Diakonoi, though there are traces of their existence everywhere 
and detailed accounts of them in Ignatius. Our author makes 
this period his starting-point, and his main contention is to 
explain the marvellous fact that whereas there is no trace of 
what we call an Episcopal Church in the New Testament, full 
proof of its existence are found at the close of the first century 
of the Christian era. He searches Greek and Roman records 
for some word which will account for this rapid development. 
He finds in it Episcopos, which means a superintendent, espe- 
cially a financial officer. This suits perfectly, because many of 
the duties of the early bishop pertain to the collection and dis- 
tribution of alms. Thus the bishop is nothing more than the 
high treasurer of the Christian Church. Instead of appealing 
to Greek and Roman history, we will appeal to an authority 
perfectly familiar with the whole case, and see whether the early 
Christian bishop was a mere CEcommos of the Christian 
Church. We cite from the unquestioned Epistles of Ignatius : 
“ There is one bishop along with the presbytery and deacons.” 
Is this bishop a mere Church steward, as our author insists? 
Ignatius says, “See that ye all follow the bishop as JEsus 
Curist did the Father, and the Presbytery as you would the 
Apostles, and reverence the deacons, the appointment of Gop. 
Let no man do anything connected with the Church without 
the bishop. He who honors the bishop has honor from Gop. 
If he that rises against kings is worthy of punishment, of how 
much severer punishment is he worthy who does anything 
without the bishop? Give ye heed to the bishop that Gop may 
give heed to you.” We have nothing to do with the extrava- 
gant language of Ignatius; but he is our author's own first wit- 
ness, his testimony to the position of a bishop in his day is 
most important. Our author had shown how the Church is 
evolved in a natural way from the materials which lay around 
in the world. We show how the Church is evolved in a super- 
natural way from materials which exist in the Incarnate Son. 
We cannot help being struck with the modesty and historical 
accuracy of the claim of our Church. “ There have been from 
the Apostles’ time three Orders in Curist’s Church, — Bishops, 
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Priests, and Deacons.” But our author maintains that there 
have been such radical exceptions to the rule as to render it 
inoperative. The cases, however, of departure are rare and ex- 
ceptional, as is proved by the fact that with all his research our 
author can only find support from S. Jerome in earlier times. 
Our author ignores from beginning to end the supernatural 
character of the Church, takes no notice of our Lorp’s declara- 
tion to S. Peter, and passes over in silence the promise of His 
unfailing presence with His Church, all of which imply most 
distinctly a visible and concrete reality in unity. Our author 
makes an admission that indicates that he is not altogether 
satisfied with his own argument. “It is owing to the fact of 
its organisation that Christianity fills the place it does in the 
world. As cognate to our whole line of thought, we may say 
that if Christendom is ever to be made one, it can only be by a 
firm maintenance of all that Holy Scripture and history, not 
tortured into the utterance of solecisms, but interpreted, as the 
scientist interprets nature, in their entirety, teach. The appli- 
cation of the theory of evolution, whether to the material or 
spiritual world, is strictly scientific. But the evolution of the 
spiritual from the material is a contradiction.” 

We cannot but express, in conclusion, our surprise that the 
Bampton Foundation, created for the defence of the Gospel in 
the Church, should have given to the world a book whose 
teachings, if accepted, must crush out the life of both. 

C. K. NELson. 





THE LAW OF THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GENESIS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Action in the Several States, preliminary to the First Draft of the 
Constitution, 


Tue clergy in Connecticut were the first to take action in the 
direction of completing the Church by securing the Succession. 
They felt that this must be the first step taken, for without a 
bishop it would be impossible to perfect either a Diocesan or 
National organisation. The clergy met at Woodbury in March, 
1783. No minutes of this meeting were made, and Dr. Beards- 
ley, in his History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, [pp. 
346-7] thus speaks of it : — 


Of the missionaries who were faithfully serving their flocks at the 
beginning of the war, Peters, Graves, and Sayre, more indiscreet than 
others, had fled, — the first to England, the latter two within the lines 
of the British army ; the unfortunate Leaming, after the burning of 
his church and property at Norwalk, had retired to New York, look- 
ing still in sorrowful hope towards the land of his nativity; and 
Kneeland and Beach had descended to the grave; but the rest— 
Andrews, Bostwick of Great Barrington, Clark, Dibblee, Fogg, Hub- 
bard, Jarvis, Mansfield, Marshall, Newton, Nichols, Scovill, Tyler, 
and Viets—were still in connection with their parishes, and ten of 
them, rallying from all discouragement, met at Woodbury in the last 
week of March following the publication of peace to deliberate upon 
the affairs of the Church, and organise for the future. Like the other 
Colonies, Connecticut was under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London up to this time ; but no sooner had peace been declared and 
independence of the mother-country acknowledged, than she made 
the first movement to secure what had hitherto been so ungraciously 
denied. The meeting was ‘kept a profound secret, even from their 
most intimate friends of the laity ;’ and it was so quietly held that no 
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minutes of it were made and published. But the contemporary cor- 
respondence of Mr. Fogg of Brooklyn with a clergyman of Massachu- 
setts gives the number present, and indicates the fear which was felt 
of reviving the former opposition to an American Episcopate, and 
thus of defeating their plan to complete the organisation of the Church, 
and provide for its inherent perpetuity in this country. They went 
into no such formal election of a Bishop as takes place in these days. 
The question with them appears not to have been so much a choice 
between candidates, as who will go upon this mission for a mitre, which 
was likely to be attended with more sacrifice than emolument, more 
trial than honor. ‘Deeply impressed with anxious apprehension of 
what might be the fate of the Church in America,’ they deputed 
their Secretary (Mr. Jarvis) to proceed to New York and ‘consult 
such of the clergy there as they thought prudent on the subject, and 
to procure their concurrence. He was also directed,’ says Seabury 
in a letter to the venerable Society, written at a later date, ‘to try 
and prevail on the Rev. Mr. Leaming or me to undertake a voyage to 
England, and endeavor to obtain Episcopal consecration for Connec- 
ticut. Mr. Leaming declined on account of his age and infirmities ; 
and the clergy who were consulted by Mr. Jarvis gave it as their 
decided opinion that I ought, in duty to the Church, to comply with 
the request of the Connecticut clergy. Though I foresaw many and 
great difficulties in the way, yet, as I hoped they might all be over- 
come, and as Mr. Jarvis had no instruction to make the proposal to 
any one besides, and was, with the other clergy, of opinion the design 
would drop if I declined it, I gave my consent.’ 

The next action was by the clergy and laity in Maryland in 
what is known as their “ Declaration of Certain Fundamental 
Rights and Liberties,” etc. It is here quoted from the pamphlet 
entitled An Address to the Members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Maryland, republished by Bishop Perry, in his re- 
print of the Journals of General Conventions. [Vol. iii. pp. 13- 
34-] 


A DECLARATION OF CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF MARYLAND, ETC, 


Wuereas by the Constitution and Form of Government of this 
State —‘ All Persons professing the Christian Religion are equally 
entitled to Protection in their Religious Liberty, and no Person, by 
any Law (or otherwise) ought to be molested in his Person or Estate 
on Account of his religious Persuasion or Profession, or for his relig- 
ious Practice ; unless under Color of Religion, any Man shall disturb 
the good Order, Peace, or Safety of the State, or shall infringe the 
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Laws of Morality, or injure others in their natural, civil or religious 
Rights:’ And Whereas the ecclesiastical and spiritual Jndependence 
of the different religious Denominations, Societies, Congregations, 
and Churches of Christians in this State, necessarily follows from, or 
is included in, their cévid Independence. 

" Wherefore We, the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Maryland, (heretofore denominated the Church of England, as by 
Law established) with all Duty to the Civil Authority of the State, 
and with all Love and Good-will to our Fellow-Christians of every 
other religious Denomination, do hereby declare, make known, and 
claim, the following, as certain of the Fundamental Rights and Liber- 
ties inherent in and belonging to the said Episcopal Church, not only 
of common Right, but agreeably to the express Words, Spirit, and 
Design of the Constitution and Form of Government aforesaid, 
viz. : — 

I. We consider it as the undoubted Right of the said Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in common with other Christian Churches under 
the American Revolution, to complete and preserve herself as an 
entire Church, agreeably to her ancient Usages and Profession, and 
to have the free Enjoyment and free Exercise of those purely spiritual 
Fowers, which are essential to the Being of every Church or Congre- 
gation of the faithful, and which, being derived only from CHRIST 
and his APosTLEs, are to be maintained independent of every Foreign 
or other Jurisdiction, so far as may be consistent with the civil Rights 
of Society. 

II. That ever since the Reformation, it hath been the received 
Doctrine of the Church whereof we are Members (and which by the 
Constitution of this State is entitled to the perpetual Enjoyment of 
certain Property and Rights under the Denomination of the Church 
of England) ‘That there be these three Orders of Ministers in 
CHRIST'S Church, BisHops, Priests, AND Deacons,’ and that an 
Episcopal Ordination and Commission are necessary to the valid Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and the due Exercise of the Minis- 
terial Functions in the said Church. 

III. That, without calling in Question the Rights, Modes, and 
Forms of any other Christian Churches or Societies, or wishing the 
least Contest with them on that Subject, we consider and declare it 
to be an essential Right of the said Protestant Episcopal Church to 
have and enjoy the Continuance of the said ¢hree Orders of Ministers 
forever, so far as concerns Matters pure/y spiritual; and that no 
Persons, in the Character of Ministers, except such as are in the 
Communion of the said Church, and duly called to the Ministry by 
regular Episcopal Ordination, can or ought to be admitted into, or 
enjoy any of the ‘Churches, Chapels, Glebes, or other Property,’ for- 
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merly belonging to the Church of England in this State, and which by 
the Constitution and Form of Government is secured to the said Church 
forever, by whatsoever Name, she the said Church, or her superior 
Order of Ministers, may in future be denominated. 

IV. That as it is the Right, so it will be the Duty, of the said 
Church, when duly organized, constituted, and represented in a Synod 
or Convention of the different Orders of her Ministry and People, to 
revise her Liturgy, Forms of Prayer, and public Worship, in order to 
adapt the same to the late Revolution and other local Circumstances 
of America ; which it is humbly conceived, may and will be done, 
without any other or farther Departure from the venerable order and 
beautiful Forms of Worship of the Church from whence we sprung, 
than may be found expedient in the Change of our Situation from a 
DAUGHTER to a SISTER CHURCH. 

Signed August 13th, 1783. WILLIAM SMITH, President. 


Following in chronological order the action in the several 
States, we come next to the meeting held in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, May 11, 1784. This was the first meeting held in 
which action was taken looking toward a general union of the 
Churches in the United States and the organisation of a central 
government. The idea of this meeting originated with the 
Rev. Abraham Beach of New Brunswick, as the following letter, 


printed from the original, from among the Bishop White MSS., 
will show : — 


NEw BRUNSWICK, 26 January, 1784. 

REVEREND SiR : — I always expected that as soon as the return of 
Peace should put it in their power, that the Members of the Episcopal 
Church in this Country would interest themselves in its behalf — 
would endeavor to introduce Order and Uniformity into it, and provide 
for a Succession in the Ministry. The Silence on this Subject, which 
hath universally prevailed, and still prevails, is a matter of real con- 
cern to me, as it seems to portend an utter extinction of that Church, 
which I so highly venerate. 

As I flatter myself, your Sentiments correspond with my own, I 
cannot deny myself the Satisfaction of writing you on the subject. 

Every person I have conversed with is fully sensible that something 
should be done, and the sooner the better. For my own part, I think 
that the first step that should be taken, in the present unsettled State 
of the Church, is to get a meeting of as many of the Clergy as can be 
conveniently collected. Such a Meeting appears to be peculiarly 
necessary in order to look into the condition of the Widows’ Fund, 
which may at present be an object worth attending to, but will un- 
avoidably dwindle to nothing, if much longer neglected. Would it 
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not therefore be proper to advertise a Meeting of the Corporation in 
the Spring at Brunswick, or at any other place that may be thought 
more convenient; and endeavor to get together as many as possible 
of the Clergy who are not members, at the same time and place. 

A sincere regard to the Interests of the Church, induces me to make 
these Proposals, wishing to be favored with your sentiments upon this 
subject. If anything should occur to you as necessary to be done, in 
order to put us upon an equal footing with other Denominations of 
Christians, and cement us together in the Bonds of Love, I should be 
happy in an opportunity of assisting in it. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother, 
And very humble Servant, 
ABRAHAM BEACH. 


The Reverend Dr. WHITE, 
Rector of Christ Church and S. Peter’s, Philadelphia. 


MEETING AT NEW BRUNSWICK, MAY 11, 1784. 


At a voluntary meeting of sundry members of the Corporation for 
the “ Relief of Widows, etc.,” held at New Brunswick, on Tuesday, 
11th May, 1784, the following gentlemen being present : — 

The Rev. Dr. White, Rev. Dr. Magaw, Rev. Mr. Beach, Rev. Mr. 
Bloomer, Rev. Mr. Blackwell, and James Parker, Esq. 

They were unanimously of opinion, that the next meeting of the 
said Corporation, agreeable to the directions of the Charter, is to be 
held in the City of New York, on the Tuesday after the Feast of St. 
Michael next ensuing. 

They accordingly request the Revd. Dr. Smita, the Revd. Dr. White, 
Revd. Mr. Beach, and Revd. Mr. Bloomer, to notify the meeting of 
the said Corporation ; there being, at present, no Secretary regularly 
to perform the same. 

The same gentlemen are also requested to remind the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson that it will be his turn to preach on the above-mentioned 
occasion ; and that Mr. Cutting and Dr. Magaw, who are next in 
rotation, be prepared to preach in case of any failure on the part of 
Mr. Thompson. 


At New Brunswick, Tuesday, 11th May, 1784, several members of 
the Episcopal Church, both of the Clergy and Laity, from the States 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, were assembled to- 
gether. 

Present: The Revd. Dr. White, Revd. Dr. Magaw, Revd. Mr. 
Beach, Revd. Mr. Bloomer, Revd. Mr. Frazer, Revd. Mr. Ogden, 
Revd. Mr. Blackwell, Revd. Mr. Boden, Revd. Mr. Benjamin Moore, 
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Revd. Mr. Thomas Moore, James Parker, John Stevens, Richard 
Stevens, John Dennis, Esquires, Col. Hoyt, and Col. Furman. 

It was agreed, that the Revd. Messrs. Beach, Bloomer, and B. 
Moore, be requested to wait upon the Clergy of Connecticut, who are 
to be convened on the Wednesday in Trinity week next ensuing, for 
the Purpose of soliciting their Concurrence with us in such Measures 
as may be deemed conducive to the Union and Prosperity of the 
Episcopal Churches in the States of America. 

Also agreed by the gentlemen present, that the under-mentioned 
Persons be requested to correspond with each other, and with any 
other Persons, for the Purpose of forming a Continental Representa- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, and for the better management of the 
concerns of the said Church, 

Revd. Messrs. Bloomer, Provoost, and B. Moore, for New York ; 
Revd. Messrs. Beach, Ogden, and Ayres, for New Jersey ; Revd. Dr. 
White, Dr. Magaw, and Mr. Blackwell, for Pennsylvania. 

Any one of which Persons of each State respectively, to correspond 
with the others, without consulting his colleagues of the same State, 
whenever it may be deemed expedient. [Perry’s Reprint of Fournals 
of General Conventions, vol. iii. pp. 7-9. ] 


On May 24 and 25, 1784, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
there was held a meeting of the Clergy and Laity of Pennsyl- 
vania, in response to a circular letter sent out by Dr. White, at 
which the following report of the Committee was adopted : — 


That they think it expedient to appoint a standing committee of the 
Episcopal Church in this State, consisting of clergy and laity, that the 
said committee be empowered to correspond and confer with repre- 
sentatives from the Episcopal Church in the other States, or any of 
them ; and assist in framing an ecclesiastical government ; that a con- 
stitution of ecclesiastical government, when framed, be reported to the 
several congregations, through their respective ministers, church-war- 
dens, and vestrymen, to be binding on all the congregations con- 
senting to it, as soon as a majority of the congregations shall have 
consented ; that a majority of the committee, or any less number by 
them appointed, be a quorum ; that they be desired to keep minutes 
of their proceedings ; and that they be bound by the following in- 
structions or fundamental principles. 

1. That the Episcopal Church in these States is, and ought to be, 
independent of all foreign authority, ecclesiastical or civil. 

2. That it hath and ought to have, in common with all other relig- 
ious societies, full and exclusive powers to regulate the concerns of its 
own communion. 
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3. That the doctrines of the Gospel be maintained as now professed 
by the Church of England ; and uniformity of worship be continued, 
as near as may be, to the Liturgy of the said Church. 

4. That the succession of the ministry be agreeable to the usage 
which requireth the three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
that the rights and powers of the same respectively be ascertained ; 
and that they may be exercised according to reasonable laws to be 
duly made. 

5. That to make canons or laws there be no other authority than 
that of a representative body of the clergy and laity conjointly. 

6. That no powers be delegated to a general ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, except such as cannot conveniently be exercised by the clergy 
and vestries in their respective congregations. [Perry’s Reprint of 
Fournals of General Conventions, vol. iii. pp. 37-38.] 


Following this was the meeting held in Boston, in which the 
following resolutions were adopted : — 


At a Meeting of the Episcopal Clergy of the States of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, held at Boston Sept. 8, 1784, 

Voted. That the Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
is and ought to be independent of all foreign Authority ecclesiastical 
and civil. But it is the Opinion of the Convention that this indepen- 
dence be not construed or taken in so rigorous a Sense as to exclude 
the Churches of America separately or collectively from applying for 
and obtaining from some regular Episcopal foreign Power an American 
Episcopate. 

Secondly. That the Episcopal Church in these States hath and 
ought to have in common with all other religious Societies full and ex- 
clusive Powers to regulate the concerns of its own Communion. 

Thirdly. That the Doctrines of the Gospel be maintained as now 
professed by the Church of England and Uniformity of Worship be 
continued as near as may be to the Liturgy of said Church. 

Fourthly. That the Succession of the Ministry be agreeable to the 
Usage which requireth the three Orders of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, that the rights and Powers of the same be respectively as- 
certained and that they be exercised according to reasonable Laws to 
be duly made. 

Fifthly. That the Power of making Canons and Laws be vested 
solely in a representative Body of the Clergy and Laity conjointly ; 
in which Body the Laity ought not to exceed or their Votes to be more 
in Number than those of the Clergy. 

Sixthly. That no Powers be delegated to a general ecclesiastical 
Government except such as cannot conveniently be exercised by the 
Clergy and Vestries in their respective Congregations. 
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Voted. That the Revd. Mr. Parker, Revd. Mr. Bass and Revd. 
Mr. Fisher be a Committee on behalf of the Churches in these States 
to correspond and consult with the Clergy of the other Episcopal 
Churches in America in Convention, Committees or otherways. 

Voted. That a circular Letter be written in the Name of this Con- 
vention to the Episcopal Clergy in the States of Connecticut, New 
York and Pennsylvania, urging the Necessity of their uniting with us 
in adopting some speedy Measures to procure an American Episco- 
pate. As it is the unanimous Opinion of this Convention that this is 
the primary Object they ought to have in view, because the very Exist- 
ence of the Church requires some speedy Mode of obtaining regular 
Ordination. 

Voted. That in Case a general Meeting of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States by their representatives is now or shall 
at any future time before the next Meeting of this Convention be pro- 
posed by any number of Churches to be held for the purpose of pro- 
moting the Welfare of said Church, the Rev. Mr. Parker be desired 
to meet and act with said representative body on behalf of this Con- 
vention. 

Voted. That the Convention or Committee of Churches in the 
States of Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania be informed of 
the Proceedings of this Convention and that they or some of them 
be requested to transmit the same to our more Southern Brethren. 


[Perry’s Reprint of Yournadls of General Conventions, vol. iii. pp. 53-65-] 


In response to the invitations sent out after the meeting in 
New Brunswick, there assembled in New York, October 6 and 7, 
1784, Clerical and Lay Deputies from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. The Rev. Mr. Griffith 
from Virginia was present by permission. The following Fun- 
damental Principles were adopted : — 


The Body now assembled recommend to the Clergy and Congrega- 
tions of their Communion in the States represented as above, and 
propose to those of the other States not represented, That as soon as 
they shall have organised or associated themselves in the States to 
which they respectively belong, agreeably to such rules as they shall 
think proper, they unite in a general ecclesiastical Constitution, on the 
following fundamental Principles. 

I. That there shall be a general Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. 

II. That the Episcopal Church in each State send Deputies to the 
Convention, consisting of Clergy and Laity. 

III. That associated Congregations in two or more States may send 
Deputies jointly. 





. 
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IV. That the said Church shall maintain the Doctrines of the 
Gospel as now held by the Church of England; and shall adhere to 
the Liturgy of the said Church so far as shall be consistent with the 
American Revolution, and the Constitutions of the respective States. 

V. That in every State where there shall be a Bishop duly conse- 
crated and settled, he shall be considered as a member of the Con- 
vention, ex officio. 

VI. That the Clergy and Laity assembled in Convention shall de- 
liberate in one Body, but shall vote separately ; and the Concurrence 
of both shall be necessary to give Validity to every Measure. 

VII. That the first Meeting of the Convention shall be at Philadel- 
phia the Tuesday before the Feast of S. Michael next ; to which it 
is hoped and earnestly desired, That the Episcopal Churches in the 
respective States will send their Clerical and Lay Deputies, duly in- 
structed and authorised to proceed on the necessary Business herein 
proposed for their Deliberation. 


Pending the assembling of the Convention in Philadelphia, a 
meeting was held in Charleston, South Carolina, May 12, 1785, 
of which Bishop White says: — 

In consequence of the recommendation and proposal of the meeting 
of 1784, in New York, there was a Convention of the Clergy of South 


Carolina, at Charleston, in the spring of 1785. This was the State in 
which there was the most to be apprehended, an opposition to the 
very principle of Episcopacy from its being connected, in the minds of 
some people, with the idea of an attachment to the British govern- 
ment. The citizens of South Carolina were the last visited by the 
British armies, and had suffered more than any others by their rav- 
ages. The truth is, there was real Canger of an opposition in the 
Convention to a compliance with the invitation given. But the dan- 
ger was warded off by a proposal made by the Rev. Robert Smith to 
accompany their compliance with the measure, by its being under- 
stood that there was to be no Bishop settled in that State. Such a 
proposal from the gentleman who, it was presumed, would be the 
Bishop, were there to be any chosen, had the effect intended. Some 
gentlemen, it is said, declared in conversation that they had contem- 
plated an opposition, but were prevented by this caution. [Bishop 
White’s Memoirs of the Church, edition 1880, p. 106.] 

Following the meeting in Charleston, one was held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, May 18, 1785, at which the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 


Reso!ved, That it is the opinion of this Committee that Deputies be 
appointed to represent the Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia in 
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the General Convention to be holden in the city of Philadelphia on 
the Tuesday before the feast of S. Michael next. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee that the deputa- 
tion to the General Convention consist of two Clergymen and two 
Laymen, any two of whom shall be considered as a representation. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee that instructions 
be prepared for the conduct of the said Deputies. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that the said in- 
structions be so framed as to leave the Convention of this State at 
liberty to approve or disapprove of the proceedings of the General 
Convention. 


On the following Monday, May 23, 1785, the following addi- 
tional resolutions were reported and agreed to :— 


Resolved, That this Convention are willing to unite in a General 
Ecclesiastical Constitution with the members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the other States of America. 

Resolved, That this Convention do accede to the following recom- 
mendation of the late Convention at New York, as fundamental prin- 
ciples in the said ecclesiastical constitutions. 

1. That there shall be a General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. 

2. That the Episcopal Church in each State send Deputies to the 
said Convention, consisting of Clergy and Laity. 

3. That associated congregations in two or more States may send 
Deputies jointly. 

4. That in every State where there shall be a Bishop consecrated 
and settled, he shall be considered a member of the said Convention 
ex officio. 

Resolved, That this Convention cannot bind themselves on the 
subject of the fourth article, until the same shall be revised at the 
next General Convention at Philadelphia, and reported to the next 
Convention. 

Resolved, That this Convention cannot accede to the sixth article, 
recommended as a fundamental principle of the said ecclesiastical 
Constitution. 

Resolved, that this Conventicn will, however, accede to the mode 
of voting, recommended in the sixth article, with respect to the Con- 
vention to be holden at Philadelphia, reserving a right to approve or 
disapprove their proceedings. [Perry’s reprint of Yournals of General 
Conventions, vol. iii. p. 47+] 


On September 27, 1785, the Clerical and Lay Deputies to the 
Convention called by the Convention in New York assembled 
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in Christ Church, Philadelphia. On the following day the 
Resolutions of the previous Convention were read. At the 
evening session it was — 

Ordered, that the proceedings of a former Convention at New 
York be again read; which being done, and the different articles 
considered, 

Resolved, — That the first, second, and third articles proposed as 
fundamental by the said Convention, are approved of. 

The fourth article being read, it was, on motion, Resolved, —That a 
Committee be appointed, consisting of one clerical and one lay deputy 
from the Church in each State, to consider of and report such altera- 
tions in the Liturgy, as shall render it consistent with the American 
Revolution and the Constitutions of the respective States: and such 
further alterations in the Liturgy as it may be advisable for this Con- 
vention to recommend to the consideration of the Church here repre- 
sented. 

Resolved, — That the fifth, sixth and seventh of the aforesaid arti- 
cles proposed as fundamental are approved of ; the sixth article being 
first explained and understood, as meaning that the Deputies are to 
vote according to the States from which they come, and not individu- 
ally. 

Resolved, — That a Committee to be composed as aforesaid, prepare 
and report a draft of an Ecclesiastical Constitution for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

A Committee was appointed accordingly: viz., The Rev. Mr. Pro- 
vost and the Hon. Mr. Duane for New York ; the Rev. Mr. Beach 
and Mr. Dennis for New Jersey ; the Rev. Dr. White and Mr. Peters 
for Pennsylvania ; the Rev. Dr. Wharton and Mr. Sykes for Delaware ; 
the Rev. Dr. Smith and Dr. Cradock for Maryland ; the Rev. Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. Page for Virginia ; and the Rev. Dr. Purcell and the 
Hon. Mr. Read for South Carolina. 


Saturday, October 1, three days later, Dr. Smith reported a 
draft of a “ general Ecclesiastical Constitution,” which was dis- 
cussed on that day and the following Monday and Tuesday. In 
the evening it was — 

Ordered, that the consideration of the general Ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution be resumed, and that the same be read and considered by par- 
agraphs ; which being done ; and the blanks filled up, was agreed to, 
and is as follows, viz. : 
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A GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE PROTESTANT EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Whereas, in the course of Divine Providence, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States of America is become independent 
of all foreign authority, civil and ecclesiastical : 

And whereas, at a meeting of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the said 
Church, in sundry of the said States, viz., in the States of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland, held in the City of New York on the 
6 and 7 days of October, in the year of our Lord 1784, it was rec- 
ommended to this Church in the said States represented as aforesaid, 
and proposed to this Church in the States not represented, that they 
should send Deputies to a Convention to be held in the City of Phil- 
adelphia, on the Tuesday before the Feast of S. Michael in this pres- 
ent year, in order to unite in a Constitution of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, agreeably to certain fundamental principles, expressed in the 
said recommendation and proposal. 

And whereas, in consequence of the said recommendation and pro- 
posal, Clerical and Lay Deputies have been duly appointed from the 
said Church in the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina : 

The said Deputies being now assembled, and taking into consider- 
ation the importance of maintaining uniformity in doctrine, discipline, 
and worship in the said Church, do hereby determine, and declare, 

I, That there shall be a General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, which shall be held in 
the city of Philadelphia on the third Tuesday in June, in the year of our 
Lord 1786, and for ever after once in three years, on the third Tuesday 
of June, in such place as shall be determined by the Convention ; and 
special meetings may be held at such other times and in such place as 
shall be hereafter provided for ; and this Church, in a majority of the 
States aforesaid, shall be represented before they proceed to business ; 
except that the representation of this Church from two States shall be 
sufficient to adjourn; and in all business of the Convention freedom 
of debate shall be allowed. 

II. There shall be a representation of both Clergy and Laity of the 
Church in each State, which shall consist of one or more Deputies, 
not exceeding four of each Order; and in all questions, the said 
Church in each State shall have one vote ; and a majority of suffrages 
shall be conclusive. 

III. In the said Church in every State represented in this Conven- 
tion, there shall be a Convention consisting of the Clergy and Lay 
Deputies of the congregation. 

VOL. L. — NO. 175. 16 
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IV. ‘The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sac- 
raments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to 
the use of the Church of England,’ shall be continued to be used by 
this Church, as the same is altered by this Convention, in a certain 
instrument of writing passed by their authority, entitled ‘ Alterations 
of the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, in order to render the same conformable to the American 
Revolution and the Constitutions of the respective States.’ 

V. In every State where there shall be a Bishop duly consecrated 
and settled, and who shall have acceded to the articles of this General 
Ecclesiastical Constitution, he shall be considered as a member of the 
Convention ex officio. 

VI. The Bishop or Bishops in every State shall be chosen agree- 
ably to such rules as shall be fixed by the respective Conventions ; 
and every Bishop of this Church shall confine the exercise of his Epis- 
copal office to his proper jurisdiction, unless requested to ordain or 
confirm by any church destitute of a Bishop. 

VII. A Protestant Episcopal Church in any of the United States 
not now represented, may at any time hereafter be admitted on ac- 
ceding to the articles of this union. 

VIII. Every clergyman, whether Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, 
shall be amenable to the authority of the Convention in the State to 
which he belongs, so far as relates to suspension or removal from of- 
fice ; and the Convention in each State shall institute rules for their 
conduct, and an equitable mode of trial. 

IX. And whereas it is represented to this Convention to be the 
desire of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these States, that there 
may be further alterations of the Liturgy than such as are made 
necessary by the American Revolution; therefore the ‘Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the 
Church of England,’ as altered by an instrument of writing passed 
under the authority of this Convention entitled, ‘ Alterations in the 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of 
the Church of England, proposed and recommended to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America,’ shall be used in 
this Church when the same shall have been ratified by the Conven- 
tions which have respectively sent Deputies to this General Con- 
vention. 

X. No person shall be ordained or permitted to officiate as a min- 
ister in this Church, until he shall have subscribed the following dec- 
laration: ‘I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be the Word of Gop, and to contain all things necessary 
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to salvation ; and I do solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as settled and de- 
termined in the Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments, set forth by the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in these United States.’ 

XI. This General Ecclesiastical Constitution, when ratified by the 
Church in the different States, shall be considered as fundamental, 
and shall be unalterable by the Convention of the Church in any 
State. 


I have thought it best to give in full, and in chronological or- 
der, the declarations and resolutions of the several Conventions 
preceding the one that gave us the first draft of the Constitu- 
tion. We will next note the changes made in it in the Conven- 
tions of 1786 and 1789, when it was finally adopted and became 
the Constitution of the Church in the United States. 


Henry Mason Baum. 





Cnglish Contemporary Literature. 


AFTER an interval of a year Dr. Fowler has published the second 
part of his Principles of Morails.* The main idea, as expounded by the 
author himself, is that “our moral sentiments and moral ideas, as 
they exist at present, are not incapable of analysis or explanation, but 
that they are the result of the constant interaction of the primary 
feelings of our nature, coordinated and directed by the reason, and 
moulded by the peculiar circumstances, physical and social, in which 
each individual man, each race of men, and mankind at large have 
been placed.” Evolution or development is everywhere, from the seed 
of the buttercup to the embryo of man’s body, in the life of the 
individual and in that of the nation, so well attested that it would 
be futile to deny the operation of its laws in the region of man’s 
moral nature. But the question is whether evolution is a sufficient 
account of our moral condition. If morality be ever growing, and 
not growing old or weak, or merely passing through kaleidoscopic 
phases, it is surprising that in the space of two thousand years, with 
all its material and intellectual progress, some great advance has not 
been made upon the morality which we find in the Gospels, or in the 
Epistles of S. Paul. The truth is that whether Morality be a branch of 
Theology or not, Morality and Theology cannot in practice be dis- 
sociated. To speak of man’s circumstances, physical and social, and 
say nothing of the supernatural, is to ignore one large department of 
his being, and to suppose a state of things which does not exist. 
There never has been a time when man was not in conscious relation 
to the Supreme Being, and we believe there never was a time when 
Divine influence was not exerting itself upon the soul of man. If 
this be so, there is a force at work the effect of which must not be 
overlooked in any system of morals. Dr. Fowler appears anxious to 
be upon good terms with Theology, and would even recognise its util- 
ity, but he will not for a moment concede that it is indispensable. 

* The Principles of Morals. Part 2. Bythe Rev. T. Fow ter, President of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Wykeham Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford, 
etc. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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“The moral sanction,” he says [p. 360], “is in itself adequate to 
enforce the whole range of right conduct,” but he goes on to add, 
“T cannot doubt that its action is greatly, often indefinitely promoted 
by the belief that such conduct will be acceptable to an ideal Being 
who is Himself its perfect embodiment.” If we do not experience 
glowing gratitude for this concession, we shall perhaps be forgiven. 
The same spirit of compromise is found when we inquire what is the 
standard of morality. It is said to be a combination of Utility with 
self-approbation or self-disapprobation. Here again is the fault to 
which we referred before — that of stopping short and being content 
with a portion of the truth. Perhaps no higher ideal can be imag- 
ined than “ the satisfaction of all the higher requirements both of the 
individual nature and of society.” Let there be no mistake, however. 
The Utility we have in view is not bounded by the horizon of this 
world, but extends into an illimitable world beyond. We cannot do 
more than glance at one or two other points in this deeply interesting 
volume of high-toned, if imperfectly derived and feebly sanctioned 
morality. What advantage is gained by regarding the Moral Faculty 
as at once “rational and emotional?” Why not say plainly that 
reason discovers the tendencies of actions, and conscience, or moral 
sentiment, pronounces on their quality? Then again is it correct to 
describe [ p. 342] the Religious Feeling even in its lower stages as 
only awe and mystery without any ideas of a distinctively moral char- 
acter? Surely the sense of dependence is an element in all religions. 
And if this be so, will it not normally be accompanied by some moral 
feelings, rudimentary though they may be? Exception might more- 
over be taken to the author’s view of the origin of belief in a 
Supreme Being. The single source of inference from nature is 
emphasised, while not a word is said, if memory does not deceive us, 
as to the possibility even of there being others, some of which must 
have had no small effect in promoting the growth of the idea of a 
perfect Gop. Nor do we think Dr. Fowler quite fair in his esti- 
mate of early Christian character. By force of circumstances it was 
necessary to cultivate the passive virtues rather than the active ; the 
example of the Saviour pointed in the same direction ; and these 
were the virtues of which the world then stood and still stands 
most in need. At the same time the Church has never lacked sons 
who exhibited “the union of deeply religious temperament with a 
vigorous and enterprising nature.” It is satisfactory to think we may 
look forward to a time when “the saintly types of former days will 
be reproduced, probably in different, but not necessarily in inferior 
forms.” To discriminating readers who would know whereof we are 
made, we heartily commend this instructive and suggestive book. 
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The Foreign Biblical Library does credit, so far as it has gone, to 
the enterprise of Messrs. Stodder & Stoughton, who are to be com- 
mended for their effort to reproduce in English the best fruit of ortho- 
dox foreign scholarship. Just twenty years have passed since Dr. 
Delitzsch first published his commentary on the Psalms. In 1883 ap- 
peared the fourth edition, and it is the first volume of a translation * 
of this edition, with all the accumulated improvements of twenty years, 
which now lies before us. Dr. Delitzsch is able to say that he has 
“‘ mastered all the literature” of his subject. The result is that there 
is hardly a page from which something has not been omitted, or to 
which something has not been added. If our readers want the best 
of its kind, they cannot do better than invest seven and sixpence in 
the purchase of this most useful volume, which, in addition to its 
other merits, is attractively and substantially bound. We heartily 
reécho a contemporary and trust that this commentary may long retain 
its popularity. 

Indifference, or an unthinking acquiescence in crude and revolt- 
ing theories respecting the most momentous of all questions, is so 
common that Prebendary Row deserves the gratitude of earnest peo- 
ple for his work on Future Retribution.t As a Valeran apologist he is 
sure to command at least a respectful hearing, but we fear he will not 
win the assent of the majority of Churchmen. His position in this his 
latest contribution to the subject is substantially that which he took 
up in the Clerical Symposium [1886]. He then wrote, “ For aught 
we know, there may be diseases, such as deadly forms of evil, which 
may destroy the substance of the soul, whatever it may be, just as 
there are diseases which destroy the body.” He now tells us, “ All, 
therefore, that reason and revelation affirm is, that man will survive 
the stroke of death as long as is necessary in order that the apparent 
imperfections of Gop’s present moral government may receive a per- 
fect vindication in a world to come; and, although the promise of 
everlasting life is in the New Testament made to the holy, no declara- 
tion can be found therein which affirms that evil beings will continue 
to exist forever, or that those in whom all good has become extinct 
are incapable of being destroyed by sin.” The author is clearly 
almost as far from orthodoxy as he is from Universalism. His theory 
is indeed reasonable, and one that, if we were devising a system of 
things for ourselves, would perhaps prove acceptable to such persons 
as were prepared to admit any loss of souls. But is it true? It is 


* Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By FRaNz DeEttrzscu, D. D., from the 
latest edition specially revised by the author. In three volumes. Vol. I., trans- 
lated by the Rev. Davis Eaton, M. A. London: Stodder & Stoughton. 

t Future Retribution, Viewed in the Light of Reasonand Revelation, By C. A. Row, 
M. A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. London: Wm, Isbister. : 
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superfluous to say that Prebendary Row gives proof of diligent and 
patient research, and wields his arguments in the most effective man- 
ner. The book ought to be read more than once. 

In Fragmentary Records of Fesus of Nazareth * we have a valuable 
contribution to apologetic literature. Placing himself at the stand- 
point of those who are not convinced of the firmness of the historic 
basis of their faith, the author adduces such evidence as is afforded 
by the undesigned testimony of S. Paul’s letters. Taking those 
Epistles the authenticity of which is unquestioned, he shows (and 
with such evident sincerity in suppressing dogmatic combativeness 
as must attract any mind open to conviction) that the chain of proof 
can be carried up to within nine or ten years of the Ascension. 
Chapters 8 and 12 contain some passages of eloquence, and scattered 
up and down are illustrations which indicate a vein of poetry. Though 
Mr. Wynne is not the first to labor in this corner of the field (may we 
suggest that in any future edition Lechler be included among his 
authorities ?), he has written a really useful book which deserves a 
wide circulation. 

The Anti-Pelagian Treatises of S. Augustine,t always important, 
deserve minute and careful study now that materialism so loudly 
asserts itself. Three of these treatises in the handy volume before us 
are accessible to the general reader. The translators have accom- 
plished a difficult task with ability, and have succeeded not only in 
skilfully turning certain passages which might trouble even a scholar 
who could read Latin “ with his feet on the hob,” but have repeatedly 
brought out the points in some intricate piece of argument with great 
clearness. A short introduction and a succinct analysis of each 
treatise give additional value to the work. 

Fifty Years’ National Progress,t by an eminent statistician who 
wields gigantic figures with ease, will no doubt be acceptable to many 
in this Jubilee year. The relative advance, since in 1837 the first two 
steamers crossed the Atlantic, is described under the twelve principal 
points of national welfare — Population, Wealth, Trade, Shipping, 
Textile Industry, Hardware, Mining, Steam-power, Agriculture, Bank- 
ing, Revenue, Instruction, while short separate chapters are devoted 
to such topics as Public Health, Morality, etc. Many facts worth 
remembering, tersely and lucidly stated, meet one as it were by the 


* Fragmentary Records of Fesus of Nazareth. From the Letters of a Contemporary. 
By F. R. Wynne, A. M., Canon of Christ Church, Dub., etc. London: Stodder & 
Stoughton. 

+t Three Anti-Pelagian Treatises of S. Augustine, viz., De Spiritu et Littera, De 
Natura et Gratia, and De Gestis Pelagii. Translated with Analyses by F. H. Woops, 
B. O., and J. O. Jounston, M. A. London: David Nult. 

t Fifty Years’ National Progress. By MICHAEL G. MULHALL. Routledge & 
Sons, London, Glasgow, and New York. 
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way. Howclosely the United States and the United Kingdom are 
linked together by material interests, not to speak of more etherial 
ties, is proved again and again. And it is pleasing to learn that if the 
latter must yield the palm for energy, her single superior is the former, 
which can boast of fifty foot-tons more per inhabitant daily. 

A history of the First Nine Years of the Bank of England,* when it 
was little better than a great experiment, must have an interest not 
only for those who watch the money-market, but for some whose sym- 
pathies do not centre in their pockets. Mr. Thorold Rogers had pre- 
pared for the fifth and sixth volumes of his History of Agriculture and 
Prices a weekly register of the price of Bank of England stock be- 
tween August 17, 1694, and September 17, 1703, and it is this register, 
together with a comment embracing much information illustrating the 
social and political life of the time, which forms the present volume. 
For his statistics the author is indebted to an apothecary of renown, 
one John Houghton, who in addition to prosperously conducting his 
own business published a weekly paper, enjoyed the friendship of 
many eminent contemporaries, and was an F. R. S. But Mr. Rogers 
is a thorough workman, and he has spared no pains in searching for 
facts bearing upon his subject. The Journals of the two Houses, the 
Statute-book, Luttrell’s Diary, used by Macaulay for his History, 
Sismondi’s Histoire de Frangaise, etc., have been laid under contri- 
bution. 

We can do no more than briefly allude to Mr. Barnett Smith’s Zi 
of Queen Victoria, now issued by Routledge & Sons in a popular 
form at a shilling. It ranks high among Jubilee memorials, and 
being printed in large and clear type should be in great request. The 
Paradise Lost, the twenty-first in the monthly series of the same pub- 
lishers, is quite up to the level of its predecessors, fair within and 
without. The shilling complete edition of Macaulay’s Essays and the 
Shilling Shakspere are marvels of cheapness and careful execution. 
Over 800 pages of closely printed double columns of a standard 
author, with portrait, sixty-three plates, and glossarial index, all for a 
shilling! Can anything surpass this? 

Mrs. Perks’ novelt has much of the freshness of the heroine’s 
“heather hills.” A young Scotch girl suddenly translated from the 
quiet life across the Tweed to the whirl of London society would 
probably either exhibit a natural force and vivacity all her own, or she 
would present the sad spectacle of a Miss Demure in a most unnat- 
ural farce. That she should suddenly harmonise with her new sur- 


* The First Nine Years of the Bank of England, An Enquiry into a Weekly 
Record of the Price of Bank Stock, from August 17, 1694, to September 17, 1703 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

t From Heather Hills. By Mrs. 1. H. Perks. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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roundings could hardly be expected. Such an unaffected young lady, 
who says what she thinks and is not afraid of being considered mas- 
culine, is the central figure in the little drama. No wonder that my 
lord is swept off his feet by her! We feel half vexed with the cool, 
calculating Scotch doctor who would mete out love with as much pre- 
cision as his own physic ; but we have an ample revenge when, after 
dissuading my lord from taking a rash step, he himself falls a victim 
to the disease which he so officiously tries to cure. My lord recovers, 
but before long exchanges his old love for a new far worse. His case 
seems hopeless, when a lucky locomotive disaster makes him a wid- 
ower. More evenness in execution, more attention to detail, and 
perhaps a closer study of some sides of human nature would in places 
impart finish to the work, This said, however, it remains to be added 
that the authoress displays a power of sympathy, and a sprightliness 
in dialogue, as well as a delicacy in delineating more than one of her 
characters which give good promise of ultimate success. 

The Folk-Songs of Italy* is the title of one of those dainty volumes 
for which Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. have a well-earned reputation. 
In itself, too, it is a most interesting contribution in a field which the 
authoress has made almost exclusively her own. For many years she 
has labored diligently in gathering the Folk-Songs of the various 
provinces of Italy, and her present arrangement of them and notes 
upon them display no little learning. The Italian version is first 
given, and then follows an English translation, which is at once 
accurate and graceful. The modern songs suffer by comparison with 
the older ones. And some are very ancient, having been in use unal- 
tered for at least six hundred years. There are added some speci- 
mens of the music to which they are sung, as also an entertaining 
account of the romantic life of Beatrice Bugelli, one of the latest 
peasant poets. The part written by Dr. Pitré is a valuable addition, 
containing as it does a selection from the songs sung in Sicily, where 
not less than seven thousand of such productions are known to exist. 


* The Folk-Songs of Italy. By Miss R. H. Busk and Dr. GIUSEPPE PITRE. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 
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“ How many maggots have crawled out of that dead body,” said Ed- 
mund Burke once to Fanny d’Arblay, when talking of the numerous 
publications which appeared after Dr. Johnson’s death from the manu- 
scripts he left behind. It cannot be so said of our great writers of 
fiction who, after the fashion of English novelists, every year, when 
Christmas is approaching, come forward to furnish the reading public 
with “the book of the season.” Poetical genius thus seems to have 
been merged into the ingenuity of the business man, though the pub- 
lic is being kept in ignorance whether publisher or poet be the father 
of these regular literary births, Ebers, Dahn, Hausrath, and Spiel- 
hagen, after their first success as writers of fiction, have not become 
silent. Though they have before them the noble example of their 
master, Gustav Freytag, whose works must be considered as the nat- 
ural outcome of his lofty imagination, they appear to be inspired not 
by an inner necessity, but by the wants of the paying public. Unlike 
Elizabeth Browning, of whom the world knew next to nothing in her 
lifetime, and who as a very shadow lived and worked among her con- 
temporaries, they find themselves able to speak whenever the pub- 
lisher wants them to open their mouth. They decline to be voices 
crying in the wilderness, and instead of ennobling the literature of their 
nation with.the noble prose or sweet verse of their lofty imagination, 
they scarcely escape the danger of becoming talkative twaddlers, and 
of forfeiting the literary honors won by the first and natural out-pour- 
ing of their soul. Paul Heyse, one of the first of our novelists, the 
master of a powerful, lucid, and pure style, and of supreme artistic skill 
which does not allow any of his works to pass unnoticed, now, I am 
sorry to say, appears to follow in the footsteps of his minor competitors 
for public favor. His new book pubiished shortly before Christmas 
has reached six editions in two months. A splendid success, no doubt, 
and, we may add, well merited, if we look on the plot of the new work, 
and on the beauty and smooth flow of the poet’s language. Through 
these two he commands at once the interested attention of his readers, 
while the story itself, though powerfully told, is marred by its tendency. 
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Heyse narrates the story of a single life, of an energetic, passionate, 
and proud nature, in no way typical or commonplace, but original 
enough to have its own charm and poetical as well as psychological 
value. Like Spielhagen’s new novel which we noticed in May, the 
Roman der Stiftsdame,* who never was nor pretended to be an inmate 
of a “Stift,” is an ‘“‘Ich-Roman,” but not in that sense that Luise 
tells the story of her own life; the author rather prefers to introduce 
a figure which, standing in close inner relation to the heroine and in 
full sympathy with the touching incidents of her life, relates the noble 
aspirations, the passionate love, and the deep sorrows of the young 
woman. Luise is living with her aristocratic uncle, meets with a 
young orthodox “candidat ” whose religious “ idiosyncrasies ” she ab- 
hors and derides. This young man, Weissbrod, by and by falls in 
love with her. His gradual redemption from his orthodox “ prej- 
udices” through love is told with unmistakable power. Luise, de- 
spising the shallowness of the Christian ministry, advises him to be- 
come an actor, and when meeting in her uncle’s house the manager of 
a village stage, she herself secretly leaves her home and all who are 
dear to her, and follows the artist, who is a vagabond, a drunkard, and 
a villain. After some years of married life, in which the depths of 
sorrow open to her, she leaves the man whom she has pledged to love. 
After this trial she breaks down. The ideal of her life, viz., to fight its 
battle without Gop, to stand upon her own feet, subject to no rule, 
human or Divine, than to her own, is not reached. She meets her old 
prejudiced friend, and in the last scene, in which her death is described 
in a manner nothing short of frivolous, she dies uttering these words : 
“Come, my friend, come, kiss me, only once kiss me, just as a loving 
man kisses his loved wife, and then I will take my after-dinner sleep.” 
Is this really, we may ask, the language of a noble and Christian 
woman at the gates of death? Surely not. Heyse, it is true, does not 
wish to describe the inner trials of a Christian believer. His death- 
bed scene shows the anti-Christian tendency of the novel. A woman 
who has set her face toward goodness, morality, and self-denial, Luise 
is at the same time so blind in her love and prejudices, so infatuated 
in her adhesion to her own wilful self, so irritable in her likings, that 
our sympathy with her manifold trials is smothered in spite of our- 
selves. Declining to be a Christian woman, hating the “ hypocritical ” 
forms of orthodoxy, she wishes to excel her weaker sisters by exhibit- 
ing herself as an example of noble, ever-aspiring, and self confident 
humanity ; and this, if I am not mistaken, is all the author wishes to 
show in his book, which is skilfully composed and will, in spite of its 
tendency, win the ear of a large class of readers who utterly ignore the 
line of thought of which Heyse is a representative. 

* Der Roman der Stiftsdame. By Paut Heyse. Eine Lebensgeschichte. Berlin : 
W. Hertz. 
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Among the lady novelists of the present day E. von Dinklage is con- 
sidered one of the most original. She is a writer with a good deal of 
that stern and brisk originality which has made famous the North 
German border-country people. These she has known from her early 
youth, and the scenes of her stories are generally laid here. Being a 
practised and skilful worker who writes novels well planned, full 
of pathos, and adorned with fine emotional touches, she is sure to suc- 
ceed in keeping the interest of the plot up to the end. The naturai 
touches which make her graphic sketches of the East Frisian peasant 
life so attractive, speak to every simple-minded heart. Not a friend 
of many words, she is yet a master of words, short and sharp in her 
expression, but of deep feeling, pious and earnest, but with a rich vein 
of humor and wit, which make her books very pleasant reading. 
From the first novel the present volume has taken its name.* It is a 
masterly tale of a young innocent girl unconsciously passing out of 
childhood, and becoming a passionate lover and truly heroic mother. 
Hinkegrethe and Jan Stork, Haide Jmme and other sharply drawn 
characters will not easily be forgotten. They are all free from the 
sick sentimentality of modern writers, muscular, fearless, life-like peas- 
ants, not the make of unhealthy imagination or unsound lucubration, 
but taken from real life and full of poesy and true passion. 

Like E. von Dinklage, E. Engel, the writer of the Greek Spring 
Days,t handles his subject with a dexterity all his own and knows how 
to write in a fresh and original manner. The reader, who, from his 
school-days, has had in loving remembrance how Homer, Sophocles, 
and Pindar have lifted up his soul by their immortal poems, will be 
thankful to this sharp and poetical observer to whom the very soil 
of Greece appears like an old well-beloved home. Engel had in the 
spring of 1886 been travelling in Greece, and in this volume describes 
the delightful scenery of Athens, Olympia, and Corinth. There are 
many who from their position in life are unable to pay a visit to those 
beautiful places, but whose “soul is longing for the land of Homer ;” 
to such these sketches ofan intelligent observer and interesting story- 
teller will be no disappointment, although Engel does not forget over 
classical Hellas modern Greece, and is fully alive to the great mission 
the small kingdom has to fulfil among the nations of the East, a mis- 
sion which will, in the author’s opinion, secure to the modern Greeks 
a stronger and more influential position in the council of European 
nations than they have enjoyed up to the present day. 

During the last few years some of our art historians have undertaken 
to trace the single phases of the representation of CurisT and the 
Virgin Mary at the hands of the painters of the last four centuries. 
The “God-ideal” (Gottesideal), however, has until now not been 


* Blutjung und andere Ersachlungen. By E. VON DINKLAGE. Berlin: Stilke. 
t Griechische Fruehlingstage. By E. ENGEL. Jena: Costenoble. 
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made the subject of critical research. Portig now comes forward to 
fill up this gap in our art-literature by his new work.* He has written 
a fresh and interesting scholarly and reverent book on a theme which 
appeals not less to our zsthetic than to our religious feeling. Starting 
from the idea that zsthetics and history should henceforward be brought 
into nearer relations than hold them together at present, he denies 
that esthetics have anything to do with abstract ideas, and maintains 
that the zsthetical “ideal ” is the product of a historical development. 
The author, therefore, in a short sketch, describes how oriental art 
tried to represent the various deities, and goes on to prove that “the 
representation by the classical nations of the Olympian gods was noth- 
ing less than the idealisation of certain traits of humanity.” Passing 
on to the Christian Gop-ideal, Portig first tries to answer the principal 
question, whether the Christian idea of Gop is capable of being repre- 
sented by art. Neither the Holy Trinity, he shows, nor the absolute 
being of Gop can be made the subject of reproductive art; for the 
Christian painter a Gop is required, “who appears as an active agent 
in historical events,” #.¢., Gop as described by the authors of Holy 
Scripture. In the following chapter the various symbols by which art 
represents the Supreme Being, the dove, hand, triangle, etc., are com- 
mented upon, and in the last the immortal works of Michelangelo, 
Van Eyck, Cornelius, Rafael, and Duerer are made the subject of a 
refined and ingenious interpretation. 

Passing from works of fiction and art to the field of Social Science, 
I would first mention a short study recently published by Neurath f in 
Vienna, in which the old problem of the Right of Labor is shown in 
its practical bearings. After an interesting historical review of the 
various efforts made in former times, in order to secure for the single 
individual the chance of realising his natural gifts and individual 
energies, the author shows that this social problem has not yet found 
its satisfactory solution. In the face of the claims of practical life 
every theory has proved a failure, not being able to establish its truth. 
The system of Malthus has much been praised in its time. This was 
due to the originality of its new principal idea. Time, however, and 
the necessities of practical life have taught that like others Malthus’ 
proposals suffer from inner contradiction, and do not meet the wants 
of man and time. In the second part of his book, which has for its 
subject “ Morality and National Economy,” Neurath arrives at more 
positive results. History shows, he says, that, with regard to the 
social health and economical welfare of the classes, true progress 
can only be made, if Religion and Morals on one, and Morals and 


* Zur Geschichte des Gottesideales in der bildenden Kunst. By G. Portic. Hame- 
burg: F. F. Richter. 

t Das Recht auf Arbeit und das Sittliche in der Volkswirtschaft. By WILHELM 
NEURATH. Vienna: Manz. 
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Natural Rights on the other hand become separated, the government 
being satisfied “ with the réle of a recognised overseer of public se- 
curity.’’ In no case, Neurath goes on to say, has free competition suc- 
ceeded in making the best worker the winner in the industrial race. 
He who is the least dainty in his practices and the least conscientious 
in choosing his expedients, will come forward as prize-man in the race 
and get the victory over his competitors. For the individual the 
Manchester theory of /aissez a//er is most ruinous. In the sphere of in- 
dustrial economy, the highest problem will be “to realise a reign of love, 
and to transform earth gradually into an instrument of the spiritual,” 
that is, if we are permitted to alter the phrase, into the Kingdom of Gop. 

What, then, is to be done in order to realise in practical life this 
social “ideal?” This question is left unanswered by Neurath. Its 
very difficulty does not admit of a thorough solution. There are, in- 
deed, in the present time numerous experiments being made to realise 
in a practical manner the proposals brought forward in Neurath’s 
book, and to meet the wants of those who in the battle of life are the 
vanquished. One of our first authorities in the department of national 
economy, Dr. Victor Boehmert, the President of the Royal Statistical 
Office in Saxony, has just published a work in which new proposals to 
care for the poor and helpless in great cities are advanced, and the 
legal provisions connected with this most trying social question are 
made the subject of comment. In the present volume,* which con- 
tains the “General Information” on the matter, Dr. Boehmert de- 
scribes the organisation of the Statistical Science Bureau with regard 
to the poorer classes, the present methods of collecting statistical 
items, the State legislature and its provisions for the welfare of the 
poor, the more important poor statutes of greater towns, and after 
having characterised in his last chapter the best methods of how our 
poor brethren may be relieved from the social pressure upon them, 
he exemplifies the Elberfeld system, where more than thirty years ago 
successful endeavors have been made to heal their social sore by the 
system of individualisation. The volume just published is the first 
part of a work which has been undertaken by the “German Societies 
for the Relief of the Poor,” and is particularly a timely and significant 
book, discussing with singular ability this most important social ques- 
tion which agitates modern society. When completed, the whole work 
will consist of more than eight hundred pages and will form one of the 
most important, and, at the same time, interesting contributions to the 
present discussions on Social Science. 

In the department of Church History Dr. A. Hauck’s new book t 


* Das Armenwesen in 77 Staedten und in einigen Landarmenverbaenden. By V. 


BoEHMERT. Dresden: Bureau fuer Armenstiftung. 
t Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. By A. Hauck. Erster Theil. Bis zum Tode 


des Bonifatius. Leipsig: Hinrichs. 
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should be mentioned first, being a work of permanent value and a 
source of rich information. Written with singular literary skill and a 
profound knowledge of its subject, the book reflects in vivid colors the 
gradual rise of Christianity among the German nations. ‘The earnest 
desire of the author to arrive at historic truth and to represent sine 
ira et studio, may be seen in every chapter. His object is to give the 
reader a clear and, as far as possible, impartial impression of the vic- 
torious advance of Christianity and its manifold civilising influences 
on the social and spiritual welfare of uncivilised nations. Being 
anxious to impress upon his readers that he has carefully studied his 
subject and arrived at his results through painstaking research and with 
scientific discretion, the doctor will allow no one to accuse him of 
coming to rash conclusions based on insufficient and untrustworthy 
evidence, or to find fault with the method of his inquiry. In a pleasant 
style rising in many passages to eloquence, Hauck narrates the his- 
tory of the German Church from its beginning to the time of S. Boni- 
face. Of the three books which make up the volume, the first gives 
a sketch of the Christian life on the borders of the Rhine and in the 
neighboring provinces of Gaul; in it Hauck’s conclusions are not 
based on the spare historical facts handed down to us by old monkish 
chroniclers, but he succeeds in giving a lively and well founded picture 
of the whole social, moral, and religious state of these wild nations, 
which afterwards had to undergo a thorough change through Christian 
influence, and with signal success tries to discover the powerful under- 
currents which flow at the bottom of the ecclesiastical and political 
development. The second chapter [pp. 40-85] in particular, which 
furnishes a characteristic sketch of the religious and moral ideas pre- 
vailing during the Roman period in those countries, is a masterpiece 
in its fresh, clear language, and fulness of detail. In the second book 
the History of the Frankish State Church with the mighty Chlodwig 
at its beginning and Charles Martell at its end is given, its relation to 
the State, the religious ideas reigning in it, the rise of monasticism, 
of whose representative, Columba of Luxeuil, we receive full in- 
formation, the dark beginnings of Christianity among the German 
tribes of the right bank of the Rhine, and the deep decay of the 
Church under the Merowingian rulers, — all this is told with singular 
power. The central figure of the third book is S. Boniface. Of him 
Hauck says, his character was greater than his talent, and this happy 
dictum, in my opinion, hits the mark. A man of unusual powers of 
observation and penetration, whose earnestness, reality, and unwearied 
intercourse with his rough people made him the object of their admi- 
ration, Boniface was at the same time possessed, doubtless, of personal 
courage, tact, and admirable organising skill. Of his earnest and 
powerful preaching, his journeys and rough rides through the dusky 
wild German forests, we have an admirable description. After the 
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works of some years the people loved and trusted him just as he loved 
his people and his work. On every page he is just and fair towards the 
great man’s talents and accomplishments, his prejudices and the faults 
of his character. Hauck handles the difficult question, how far Boniface’s 
merits as a missionary, an organiser of the German, and a reformer of 
the Frankish Church, are founded, in truth with singular skill. This 
present volume, which every clergyman and layman interested in mis- 
sion work should read, is the first instalment of a comprehensive work 
which is to be published in four volumes, and is to cover the ground 
of Rettberg’s celebrated, but incomplete work, giving the history of the 
foundation and development of the German Church down to the Ref- 
ormation. 

We all know that the Revival of Learning in the latter half of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century was one of the most 
important factors in the providential preparation for the German 
Reformation. The renewed study of Greek and Latin literature was 
the beginning of a thorough change in the intellectual habits in Europe. 
Through the careful study of the works of the celebrated old authors, 
the minds of men began to glow with the same lofty emotions for which 
Rome and Athens were remarkable. But we know also that a Refor- 
mation was not to be brought about simply by this revival of letters. 
Humanism, as Drews proves in his scholarly and well written books, 
was in many ways opposed to the reform work of Luther. It is char- 
acteristic of the latter that he does not make much of the Humanists, 
and soon cuts the threads that first bound him to some of their lead- 
ers. Instinctively he feels that, while Freedom of Conscience is the 
great aim of his own work, the Humanists demand Freedom of Intel- 
lect, and liberty of research. Drews, with a comprehensive knowledge 
of contemporaneous literature, shows in the person of Wilibald Pirkhei- 
mer,* the known patrician of Nuremberg, how Luther’s work first was 
hailed by the men of the New Learning, and how those very men de- 
fected from him when he raised the all-absorbing question of his life: 
How am I to become justified and saved. Pirkheimer himself, patron- 
ising the new movement started by Luther, gets gradually colder, the 
more the religious factor in Luther’s work is advancing into the fore- 
ground. This half-heartedness is well brought out by Drews. ‘The- 
oretically a supporter of the new movement, he becomes alarmed at 
its practical results. A friend of letters, leading a noble, rural life, 
Pirkheimer is wanting in firm, well-founded religious faith. He was a 
man of intellectual aspiration, but not of religious character like 
Luther and his friends. Under his own portrait, painted by the cele- 
brated Duerer, he wrote: “ Vivitur ingenio, caetera mortis erunt,” and 
these words contain the secret of his life. 

R. BuDDENSIEG. 


* W. Pirkheimer’s Hellung sur Reformation. By P. Drews. Leipsig: Grunow. 1887. 





